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Bibliography 


Blake, _S. F., and alice C. _ ated. Geographical guide to floras 
of the wrid, An annotated list with . special reference to useful plants 
and common plant names: Pt. 1, ~frica, Australia, North america, South 
America, and islanés of itlentic, Pacific, anc Indian Oceans, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Misc, Publ, 401 (Superintendent of Documents, washington, 
D. C. Clothbound, 75 cents a copy), 336 pp., 1942, 





Selected list of floras and floristic works relating to vascular 
plants, including bibliographies and pudlications dealing with useful plants 
and vernacular names. The entries, grouped as general and local under each 
geogrephic heading, are briefly annotated. Terminal sections give in full 
the names of periodicals cited, and an author index. A scholarly work of 
immense and lasting value. 


Conservation: Bighorn 





Spencer, Clifford. Bighorns on the march, American Forests (919 


Seventeenth St., N. We, Washington, D. C. 50 cents a copy), 46(6), 
June 1942, pp. 250-253, 285, illus. 


History and habits of a herd on the Pike National Forest, Colorado. 
Twice this band has been known to suffer severe losses: in 1985 apparently 
from scabies, and in 1923-24 from an unnamed disease. Nevertheless 500 
animals are now present and the example is an encouraging one to those trying 
to restore bighorns. The advantages of this herd are: cuitable environment, 
little predation or poaching, and the protective sentiment of nearby ranchers. 
Conservation: Bighorn, Texes 


-—<-—-=—- =. 


Davis, Wm. B., and Walter P, Taylor. The Texas bighorn, Texas 


Agr. Expt. Sta. ‘(Coll ege Station), E Progress Report 560, “¢ pp. (mimeo- 
graphed), 1940. , 


Map showing past and present distribution of the animal in the State, 
& matter discussed in the text, Competition with sheep and goats, and shar- 
ing their diseases, are factors resnonsible for decline of the bdishorns,. 


Conservation: _In Poland 


Borucki, Jul. Tue preservation of nature in pre-war 1 Poland, Bul. 


British Ornitholoz;sists' Club (C. Carmichael Low, 7 Kent House, Kensington 
Court, London, WwW. 8, England), 62(440), po. 19-27, Dec. 1941. 


As early as 1423, royal edicts >rotected te elk, the wild horse, end 
the great yew forests. Other early conservation is »riefly outlined. After 
Poland's revival in 1919 a Comittee for the Preservetion of Mature was set 
up and in 1925, the State Council for itture ri pelggataanr was organized. A 
law passed in 1934 enabled practical effect to xe jiven to the decisions of 
the Council. By 1937, natural narks coverin; an area of £4,000 aeres had 
been established; there were also 180 sm1ll reservations protected for their 
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. 
outstanding deauty or the occurrences of interesting plents and cnimals. There 
were in addition hundreds of monuments for single notavle amenities. Th 
author describes some of the laryer narks and tells of their distinctive 
features; he refers to increasing tovrist travel to them »efore the present 
war, and to national publicaticns associated with the conservation movement. 
he mammals and birds especially protected are mentioned end a popular iiove- 
ment for bird and other nature study is recorded. A Swiss authority said, 
"hen one considers the attitude of tke school towards the protection of wild 
Nature, Poland is at the head of all civilized countries." The philosophy of 
ature protection is ably discussed. The author deals, of course, with >re- 
war conditions; much of the work may be and provabdlry is ruined now, In con- 
clusion, he says, "This was the state of affairs until Sonptambor 1939, and 
the title of my lecture is actually an cvitaph. But the vrinciples rormin. 
These were sound, and as long as principles exist there ‘sill always de men to 
follow them and to keen them alive. [I think after this war we shall agein go 
to work to preserve what is left of our country's most >recious heritage, th 
beauty and the splendour with which Nature encovred her." 
Conservation: In state parks 


- 


Holmes, J. S. ‘Jildlife on state parks, North Carolina Wildlife 
Conservation (Division of Game and Inland Fisheries, Raleigh), 6f7), 
July 1942, pp. 6-7, 13, 2 photos, 





The policies stated are much like those prevailin; on Netional parks; 
Anteaae dangerous to the subdlic are ket under control; no a is are consid- 
ered predators and no mamuls are loolsed upon as vermin; tead of killing 
off one species to favor another, nature should de po a do her own 
regulation; the introduction of non-indi-;enous s»ecies should not »de toler- 
ated; caged animals have no »nlace in stete parks; in a word, natural condi- 
tions should be interfered with as little as possible, 


Conservation: International 


- The international protection of wildlife. 
Columbia University Fress (Ifew York, I. Y.), 246 pp., 4 yrazhs, 1942. 


"This is <n enquiry into man’s protection of animals through the device 
of internationel asreements or treaties." The introduction shows the need for 
protection of ::ildlife against ruthless exploitation and sketches the bevin- 
nings of international conservetion. In similar fcshion, the author dis- 
cusses >reservation of netural corrunities in Africa and Pan-America, the pro- 
tection of birds, and the conservetion of marine animals, The conclusions are 
not optimistic and since he dra them, war has shattered international azree- 
ments, The text of 9 of these are renrocuced as annendices. There is a 12- 
nase dibliosraphy and e full inde-. 


These sentiments from tie ar r*s corclusion sees those inevite»dle 
from anv coimrehensive review of the fizlc of nace @ conservation. "When I 
undertook this work, I hoped to sot fort: more si nificant results and more 
D>romising; conclusions than the facets turn ovt to es In each ccse the 
remedy has fallen s:ort of tio ne 2 cases tragically so, <nd clweys 
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for the same reasons--the active odnosition of a few, sho fear the danger to 
their killing rights, end the blank indifference of the mny. -:chievement 
has measured ud neither to need nor to hopes," 


Conservation: jwaterfowl 


Lowe, Percy R., et al. International wildfowl inquiry. Vol. l. 
Factors affecting the general status of wild geese and wild duck, 
Cambridge University Tress (Americen agency, The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. $2.25 a copy), 123 pp., 1941. 

Report of The International Committee for Dird Fueservation (Sritish 
Section) consisting of 8 chapters by a total of 21 cutuors. Time seems "out 
of joint" with this attempt to improve intermtional dirc protection, yet 
carrying on for the sake of the ideal is praiseworthy. The Chairmen states 
that for 50 years or so there kas been a stead: Ciminution in the world's 
stock of Anatidee. However, in writing that the first indication txct all 
was not Vell 1as the constant dbickerings avout te stock shared D7 the United 
and Canada, he emphasizes the discord and neslects the much sreater coopera- 
tion between these countries, and forgets his decade earlier >rovhecy tha 
without international protection, the "Huropean ducks and waders sre doomed." 
This introductory chapter refers to ..merican conditions at the lowest ed») of 
the waterfowl »opulation, uses it as 2 horrible e:smmple, and isnores tne in- 
provement that has since taken place end the methods by which it was. 
echieved. It is to be hoped that the informetion collected from Euresian 
countries is more up-to-dete and avrplicable. Factors held contributory to 
the world-wide diminution in iild fowl are: Incrsased facilities of travel 
and transport; cold storage and cormercialization (the Tnited States is given 
credit for not participating in this); destructien of eggs and molting »irds 
by native porulations on far northern breeding; srounds; ill-considered recla- 
mation of marsh lands and other factors connected with ayriculture; silting 
up of estuaries, inlets, etc.; decrease in food Dlants; punt-guaning end 


shooting from mechanicelly-vrovelled oats; disturbances by airvlcanes; end 
allowing shooting over too long seasons, esseciallv in spring. 


tr DM bY 


Chanters by members of the Cormittee cnd others expressin;; more fully 
the claims of the Chairmn as to the hazards to waterfovl and containing 
other unsummarized informetion, are entitled: Conditions in northern »>reed- 
ing areas of wildfowl; the distri>vution of Zostera and other seashere »Dlants 
in relation to the misrations of trildfowl (Dr. R. ile Butcher scv7s; "In site 
of all that bas been tritten on the subject x x x the cause of the disa>»vear- 


ance of Zoster still remains to ve found.”); British and Dvtch decoys (i.e. 
duck trans): and cunt-gunning (i.e. with svivel-suns). There are tio chap- 


r 
ters devetet *> the ringing (called banding on this side) of teterfowl and 
the information thereby obtained. Close time is the sudject of another essay, 
in which the British law is quotod and to :mich is anvonced a table shoving 
closed scasons for the princinal s=ccies of ducks and geese in 26 Zuropean 
countries. A ook full of moat, itshich doszite ~resant iaternationel sovor- 
ance, Will greatly influcnce future attomts at conservation. Criticisms 
arising from our difforoent »oint of vicw should ce tormerod dy the realization 
that all is not vorfoct in cithor knowledge or conservation of weterfowl in 
the Amoricas, 
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Volume 2 in this scrics, "Thc status and distribution of wild geese 
and wild duck in Scotland,” sy John Berry, termed "the first attempt to put 
on record 4 distributional index and a prectical estimate of a country'ts total 
stock of wildfowl," is obtainable from the same source. 


Control: Aquatic weeds 





Wilber, C. P, Aquatic weed control, Parks & Recreation (327 
W. Jefferson St., Rockford, Ill. 25 cents a copy), 25(8), April 1942, 
DPD. 296-299, 


A lake fn Sussex County, N. J., of about 195 acres tes choked with 
vezetation, mainly Potemogeton robbinsii and Brascnia schreberi. Treated 
areas (45-50 acres) were freed of aquatic growth dy “EO applications of a 
commercial preparation (Benoclor 3). Spraying in moderate dosage and treat- 
ing limited areas at a time alloting opportunity for fishes to escape held 
destruction of these animals to a minimm, The spraying apparetus and pro- 
cedure are.described,. 








Control: Bioloical 








Shelford, V. E. iological control of rodents and.» 
Scientific Monthly (Lancaster, Pa, 50 cents a cory), 55(4), Oct. 1942, 


Points +o the extent and success of efforts to control insect pests dy 
biological means and to the failure to try anziagous methods in the control 
of mammalian pests. Discusses the foune of western crasslands and its treat- 
ment by trappers, hunters, stockmen, and farmers, iIndcicates the possibilities 
of biological control and ge _desirasility of research on grassland ecology. 
The summary and conclusions of the article are: (1) Biolozsical control of 
pest mammals has never Deen pars (2) the essential s»yecies are still aveil- 
able but greatly reduced and declining so that a point of extinction may be 
reached reasonably soon; (3) the several tracts of land of suitable size and 
Present use are available ct low cost. A part of each is already pubdlicly 
owned; (4) the value of rodents as soil builders renders retention of natural 
populations under biolosica rove in the vest interest of soil fertility 
and the production of grasses; (5) the restorction of the plains faune on a 
large tract is desirable from “the standpoint of its preservation in a wild 
State; (6) a large reservoir is needed as < check for lands under management, 
Such a tract ean form a basis for an adjacent biological laboratory for the 
Study of biolosical »roblens, i ap hormones in:nature, the origin of 
pest populations, etc." 


Control: Fortification of squill 


Crabtree, D. Elen, Justus ©, ward, aud F. E, Garlough, The forti- 


fication of red squill (Urginea maritima) by means of an extract of red 
squill, Journ. Amer. Fharreceutical Assoc. scientific Edition (20th & 
Northampton Sts., Easton, Pa. 55 certs & cony), 31(5 yy Liay 1942, pp. 


142-144, 2 figs., 1 table. 
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Red squill, though et its best a most satisfactory rat.poison, viries 
ereatly in potency, This vaper reports upon experiments conducted to obtai 
a more standardized product. The method is repeated extraction with 80 per- 
cent alcohol, concentration of the extract, and blending of the concentrate 
with sufficient raw squil}. to produce the strength desired. This product is 
dried and powdered for use. The solvent is recovered and used again. The 
method is rn to sither large or smzll seale operation. 


Control: Rat 


Venables, L. S. V., and P. H. Leslie. The rat and mouse popula’ 
tions of corn ricks, Journ. Animal Kology (Cambridge University Press, 
200 Euston Road, N.wW. 1, London, England. 20 shillings a copy), 11(1), 


Mey 1942, pp. 44-68, 1 pl., 3 figs., 6 tables 


Report on an investigation by aquestionary and field study designed to 
throw light upon control problems, Rat infestations wer: high, mean nunbers 
per stack varying from 18 to 57. The corn rick is "a habitet of mjor impor- 
tance in the ccology of country rat populations." Large numbers of mice also 
may be present with the rats. Gassing with cyanide powder killed only about 
a third of the rets in two stacks. Protection by fencing or stacking on 
staddles is impractical and uneconomical. Vernacular and scientific names are 
given for all of the animls @iscussed. Bibliography of 13 titles. 


Control: _ Rodent. 


Kreuch, Hermann, Control of rodents in Douglas-fir cut-over stands 
relatively more important than seed supply, Southwestern Forest and Range 
Expt. Sta. (Tucson, Ariz.), Research Notes 100, 2 pp., 1 table (mimeo- 


graphed), May 1°42, 


Discussion of results obtained on experimental plots at Clouderoeft 
Forest. Best results for both sowed and non-Sowed plots were obtained where 
rodents had been controlled, The inference, therefore, was thet successful 
regeneration depends more on rodents being effectively controlled than it 
does upon the seed supply. Leaflets 97 and 98, April 1942, by the same author, 
treat other phases of the subject, 


Control: Rodent, Natural 


Elton, Charles. The natural control of rodent populations, Proc. 
Sixth Pacific Science Congress (University of California Press, Berkeley), 
5S, 1940, po. 109-114 


The need for controi of rodents on account of their economic destruc- 
tiveness and their carrying of human disea oats especially in view of modern 


facility of transport, is wrged but the author calls for more attention to 
animal population dynamics in planning and carrying out control measures. As 


overpopulations of rodents always subside, whatever method of control is used 
gets the credit. Mech situation, however, requires analysis. Cycles occur 
where influence by man is entirely absent, proving that action by man is not 
necessary to subsidence in a rodent population. The development of census 
methods will enable the controller to get knowledse of the increase of rodent 
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populations before the levels at which damage is reported and to ipply con- 
trol before the animals become seriously destructive. The efficiency of con- 
trol methods should be scientifically ascertained. The mechanisms of cycles 
need further study. Suggestions are mde of applicable methods, In conclu- 
sion the author says, "It appears to me that the purely technical aspects of 
such research should presont no more difficulties than many much more diffi- 
cult achievements in applied science, The method would perhaps make it possi- 
ble to apply planned moderate control over very wide areas at a low cost, and 
to sterilize completely areas where there is exceptionally serious danger 
from rodents, By a system of this kind it would be possible to iron out 
fluctuations to some extent, to retain moderate numbers without oer eel ex= 
termination (which is undesirable from many points of view), and apply ration- 
al control in the light of definite knowledge of the habits and saautiiiben 
dynamics of the various species," 


Control: Seed spot protection 


Keyes, Joseph, and Clarence F. Smith. Seed spot protection with 


screens for the pincs of California. 11 pp., 3 tables (mimcographed) , 
1942, 


Domes stamped from 3-mesh, 2l-gagc, galvanized iron, hardware cloth 
were efficiently and cconomically usod to protect secd spots. This leaflet 
was issued in only 4 small edition, with the expectation of offering the 
material later to the Journal of Forostry. A fow copies without illustra- 
tions are available through E. R. Kalmbach, Fish and Wildlife Service, Custom 
House, Denver, Colo. war-time restrictions unon zine coating necessitate 
change to sore other matcrial--a modification that has not yet been worked 
out. 

Control: Snail, Brown ' 


Lowis, H. C., and J. R. La Follottc. Control of thc brown snail 


in citrus orchards, Journ. Economic Entomology (E. N. Cory, College Park, 
Md. 75 cents a copy), 55(3), pp. 359-362, 3 tables. 


The introduced Helix aspcrsa damages citrus fruit and foliage. The 
control methois used ars discussed in relation to habits of the snails and 
the experiments made are described. Authors’ siwamary: "Poison baits con- 
sisting of bran, or substitutes, with calcium Pry pe or metaldchyde, alone 
or in combination, have becn usod for control of the European brown snail in 
California citrus orchards. Orchard expcrimonts ant observations have shown 
that: (1) Arsenical baits arc somewhat morc offective than motaldchyde baits; 
(2) metaldchydc baits are seerentaiate ed ineffective when broadcast and arc icss 
effective during cold woathcr, en used they should be placed in smll 
Piles in the sunshino; (3) the scason for best control is rainy woather in 
late winter and spring wher snails aro most active; (4) arsenical baits 
Should be broadeast onto the. trees, and this mothod of application is oesson- 
tial during the poriod when greatest tree damase is being done by immature 
Snails; (5) frosh-prossed orange pulp, a citrus by-product, with calciun 
arsenate, is the most cffoctive bait yot tric 
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Control: Trapping 


Young, Stanley P. The steel wolf trap in North America, West 
Sportsman (1009 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 15 cents a copy), 6(3), 
Feb. 1941, pp. 10-11, 30-31, 8 photos, 





History of the development cf the steel trap in America, 


Control: Weed trees 





Pessin, L. J, Recommendations for killing scrub oaks and other 
undesirable trees, Southern Forest Expt. Sta. (New Orleans, Ia.), 
Occasional Paper 102, 5 pp., 1 fig. (mimeographed), May 1942, 





Author’s-.summary: "Three methods of killing scrub oaks were recently 
tested in southern Mississippi, These included: (1) Cutting trees above and 
below the surface of the ground, (2) girdling the stems at the base by remov~- 
ing the bark and by killing the cambium and the bark with flames from a blow 
torch, and (3) poisoning, Most of the trees that were cut produced vigorous 
Sprouts. Girdling or rauoving a strip of bark around the base of the tree 
for a distance of about cns foot above ground yiclded fcirly satisfactory 
results. Although the crowns died slowly no sprouts developed from either 
the root collar or the stem, This mathod, although costly and requiring very 
careful work, is recommended where it is unsafe to use poison. Burning the 
butts of the trees with a blow torch proved too ineffective for practical use, 
The most successful and cheapest method tested consisted of. injecting sodium 
arsenite into the roots or stems of treos, through the use of a tool developel 
especially for this purpose, Most of the trees so treated died in a relative- 
ly short time. Caution is needed in the use of sodium arsenite, The poison 
is deadly to both animals.and plants and should be handled with extreme care." 


eM F 


Cycles 


ELton, Charles, Voles, mice, and lemmings, Oxford University 
Press {Amen House, E.C. 4, London, England, , Also obtainable at an 
American office,.114 Fifth Aveme, New York, N. Y. $10.00 a copy), 
2+496 pp., frontispiece, 22 figs., 64 tables, June 1942. 


From author's preface: "The materials of this dook have been assembled 
Slowly-for sixteen years with the help of a great many people x x x The 
first part is a panoream of vole and mouse plegues in those countries for 
Which records-are available, The second part describes the vole and mouse 
fluctuations that occur in Great Britain.and Scandinavia, and the methods 
developed at Oxford for the study of populetion dynamics in the field and 
laboratory...The third and fourth parts contain the history of similar fluc- 
tuations in Northern Labrador and Ungava that have an important influence 
upon the fur trade and the life of natives." The chapters, each accompanied 
by a list of. literature cited, review 2n immense amount of historical and 
zoological lore, The author’s comments throughout show an admirable regard 
for proportion and reveal un abiding sense of humor that prevents him from 
. taking-anything too seriously, This latter quality, it probably was that 
kept him from. attaching himself to any of the schools-of explanations of 
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cycles. As a mie the 
ba 


facts are left to speak wholly for themselves, Con- 
siderably more then f 


of the volume relates to Americ®u animals and their 








cycles: foxes cnd voles in Labrador; ccribdous, foxes, and lemmings in Ungava, 
Undoubtedly this book is tie indispersable foundation for furtner effective j 
study of cycles, It is weil orgénized, thorovghly cocumentec, and satisfac- 
torily indexed, 
Cycles: Muskrat 
4 
Elton, Charles, cad Mary Nicholson, Fluctuztions in nunvers of 
the mskrat (ona ATLA. re etiiica) in va mda, Journ. Animel Ecology (Cambridge : 
University Fr cee, 200 Bie stox Read, NeW. 1, London, England. 20 shillings 
a a 3 U1 1), Mey 1942, mr. $6-126, 21 fiss., 9 tedles. 
ly Brief reference +o cycles in the population of otier Canadian mammals 
nd and birds and to hypotheses as to tueir causes, Previous work is described 
ove and a >didliosraphy of 27 titles vresented. Data used in the present paper 
wand were drawn from fur returns, fur sales, aud unnual reports of the Hudson's 
us Bay Company and from records of the Dominicn Bureau of Statistics. These are 
: tabulated, graphed, and discussed in relation to climatic factors and other 
possible causes of mortality. aaah the authors! summary: “analysis of fur 
| sales and fur returns of the muskrat ( Ondstra sani) in the ninotecntn : 
ery and ben eth centuries, together with a wuestionn wire enguiry to fur pests 
e 1 Canada, shows that there has beon, since about 1€50 at any rate, a strongly i 
use, pear pan in numbers of muskrats with an #vorage period of recurrence of ' 
um about ten years, x x x Tho tai-yveer crele in mskrats ms a vory wide geo- 
oped grephical renge, right across Canad2, 2nd it runs parzllel with the similar 
ive- cycle in numbers of snowshoe mbodite (Lepuc americanus), 2nd various terres- 
on trial fur-bearing animals, gamo birds and 1 pt torial birds. The presence of 
re." narallel cycles in acuatic and terrestrial species in tho same region affords 
strong cvidence for the existence of some climatic factor controlling these i 
different nopulation rhythns,"” iF 
b 
Destruction i 
; i 
Beard, Daniel B., et al. Fading trails. The story of endangered 
American Wildlife. (‘Ine Mcmillan Co., 60 Fif th Aves, New York, N. Y. tT 
$0.00 a copy), xv+279 pr., 32 line and wash drawings and 4 coloved fl 
bled aap by Walter A. Weber. 1942, “- 
Other members of ths Cormittee preparing this bock were Fredsrick C. 
Lincoln, Hartley H. fT. Jeckson, Victor ™ Canalane, and Peii!. Thompson. It 
was edited by Charles Elliott. The primitive st-te of wildlife on the conti- 
nent, exploitation of this resource, extinctions, and progresc in conserva- 
= tion of remaining forms are considered in introductory charters. T:e follow- i 


ing; sections of the dook are devoted to still ent nesrec forme: mimals, 
ed oirds, reptiles, end. fishes, as well ss one crustacean, tte Lobsver. A 
closing chapter mentions numerous other animals “close to tne shadows" ; 
d There is a 5-vage bibliography and an indez:z. A timely and Well-done work. { 
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Disezses and Parasites: Acanthocephala, Filicollis 


SES OS OC OSS OSS © SO OOF SSS TOS HS 6 OSSSESOCHSSSS OO COSC S OS OD 


Perry, Mary Louise. A new species of the acan 


a 
bi 
Fil SOLS 3, Journ. Paresitolozy (Science Press, lancaster, Pa. $1.50 4 
copy), 25(5), Oct. 1942, po. 385-383, 1 pl., 1 


Filicollis altmanni; original description, measvrements, illustrations; 


rom scoters (ilelenitta spp.) California, Meavr infestations probably the 
suse of death. 


Q Fy 


es ar OS Sir > @ Sas Obs >. eS ES © © Wa & aaa ba bie & o eee 


The ecology of Dermcentor albinictus (Packrda), 
Froc, Sixth Pacific Science Conzress (University of California Press, 
Berkeley, Calif.), 4, 1940, pr. 469-458. 





Hosts (including deer, moose, elk, mountain goat, and beever); distri- 
history. cCidliography of 9 titles. 


. “—~fL D- wooed + na . + ~ 
Diseases and Porésites: acarinsz, Hypodectes 


oneerecrecesze ces eee e ees eowwersesccs.c © os awe eee 6 oe eee 


(Acarina) from the red t | 
Fress, Lencastor, Pu. $1.50 : copy), et es Aus. 1942, >>. 34 





previovs work on the genvs, which "is used to des 
rvhich the adult stages ray be un'mowm." Ori;i 


limmture forms fo 
tion. Davis, Calif. Hbidliogrephy of 11 titles. 


tion, illustr.t 


2) 


Diseases and Ferusites: Acearina, Ixodes 


coe ewes eeeceeoee ea Beee ee +s SH OBS 4S SSS OC 66.8 COs 


Gregson, J. new species of tick found on slirews, Canadian 
Entomolo.ist (Prof. h. Baker, Ontario Azricultural College, Guelph, 


. ric 
Ontario), 74(8), aug. 1942, pp. 1374139, 1 pl. 


yp 


Ixodes soricis n. sp. from shrews of the’ genus Sorex collected in 
British Columbia; description, measurements, illustrations. Comparison with 
i. angustus which occurs on squirrels, rabbits, moles, rats, mice, chipmunks, 

nd doss, as Well as on shrews, 


SP cil 6:-artadh Goa ae ahas dedeingete ah boty @ an® oo ae india ada eee 


Radford, Charles D. The lerval Trombiculinee (.carina, Tromidi- 
idae) with descrintions of twelve new species, Parasitology (Cambridse 
University Press, 200 Euston Road, London, N.ii, 1, Englend. 18 shil- 


3 
lings, 6 pence a copy), 34(1), May 1942, p». 55-81, 106 figs. 


Catalogue of described forms With host und locality records. Key to 
15 genera (4 new), based on larval characters. Bibliosraphy of 48 titles. 
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Diseases end Parasites: 


ee ee 


+ 
rodents north of Mexico, Jour 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, $1.00 « ccpy), 
1 table, 


Jellison, Wh. L. Host distributi 
u 


Distribution of the parasites as evi 


Bibliogranhy of 16 titles. 


Diseases and Parasites: Aspergillosis 


4 
eee Om -—- 


Auk (f. Fe teier Street, 1120 Locus b St., ! Philedelphia, Pa. 


- 
{ 


copy), 59 (4), Oct; 1942, pp. 97 7-578, Pl. 


Mecro= und micro-stcoric lesions of 4 


1, Marmnlogy (Emet T. 


eade, Gordon M., and myton | Stoner 


Noveiber, 1942 


on of lice on native American 
Fooper, University 
1942, pp. 245-250, 


£ 


23( 3) 9 AU. 


dence of geosriphic origin of the 


is in a snovy owl, 
$1.00 


Aspergillos 
18. 


oD 


vecimen taken near Albany, N. Y. 


Coburn, Don R. Concerning the nature of type C botulinus toxin 
fractions, S cience (Lancas? ter, Pe. 15 ceats a copy), 95 (2487). April 10, 
1942, ppd. 389-3590, 


Fraction A consisting of armonia sal 
It is volatile on boiling bu 
this fraction from the whole toxin ovolved > 
residue which is no loncer t 
injection. 
destroyed by strong < 
that show the differential toxicity 


_—_——— eee ww eee 


from a ots ar ‘in California, 
ton (Edna M. Buhrer, U. S. 
Md.), 8(Z2), July 1941, pp. 


60-62, figs. 


scription, 
the genus, 


illustration; notes on 


% 
it very steble at room Sepnratures. 


It probably docs not exist in 4 
aleli. This my account for occasional field sa:ples 
stated. 


A new dilepidid 
Proc. Helmintholozical Soc. washing~ 
Purcau of Plant Indus 


previously described 


neuro-toxin. 
Removel of 
rial zrowth ieaves a 


8 is a cuick acting 


o 


bacte 


oxic by oral adminis stration out is still toxic by 


free stete in nature as it is 


Cats snot 


ee —— - 


aenia linsdalci, 


J. - 
cestode, 


try Station, Beltsville, 


Diseases and Perasites: Cestoda, Mesocestoides 


Chandler, Asa C. Mesocestoides mante 
American species’ ‘of 


notes on other forth 


ogy (Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 a copy), 28(3) 


Original description, measurements, 
tive notes; bibliography of 6 titles. 


akBin 


rin. sp. from a lynx, with 
Mesocostoices, Journ, Parasitol- 
, June 1942, pp. 227-231, 4 figs. 


os 


illustrations (Nobraska); compara- 
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Diseases and Paresites Chagzas’® dise2s 


Mood, Sherwin F. Observations on vectors of Shagas* cisease in te 
United States. I. California, Bul. Sovthern Calif. Acad. Sci. (Los 
Angeles Courty thiseum, Exocsition Ferix, Los Angeles, Calif. 50 cents a 
copy), 41(2), May-Aug. 1942, pp. 61-69, 2 tables. 


nly one recorc, from 


su 5 J 


Records of Trypanosoma from California ro 


a 
a wood rat, wes definitely of T. cruzi. This species has however been identi- 
‘ r echlities. Binliogrerhy of 21 


Merman, Carlton M., and Marry Jankiewicz. Reducing coccidiosis in 


California cueil during cartivity, Calif. Fish & Game (Terminal Id., Calif.) 
28(3), duly 1942, po. 148-149, Fig. 44. 


in wire-bottomel cages, they rapidly become free 
eonutinuance upon frequent re- 


-) 


Diseases and Parasites: Coccidiosis 


-_——— Oe ee ae ee ee ee 


ry 


Coccidiosis { Chambers, 2068 Escarpa 
Drive, Eazle icra Calif. "50 conts 2 copy), 44(4), July-Aug. 19 
168-171, 3 tables, 





Review of litereture, 8 titlcos of which are cited. Authors’ summary: 
ne idi i tion in California Quail at the San Joaquin 

Experimental Range, Madera C j fa, } 

amination of the fecel drorp 

Infection was 

for edult and immature quei 


been reported from an cx- 
period of four months. 

fection have been ziven 

es. A rise anc. fall in 


1 &S 
. ie! rie ~ 
21 birds over 


1 
intensity cf infection was observed in individuel birds at different samp- 
lings. An analysis was mde of monthly incidence cf infection, with a de- 
crease noted from Avril to August, suggesting 2 possibility of seusonal varia- 
tion. A higher percentage of infection seems evident in fermle birds. 
C ian infection was noted in 11 individual birds otxer tran queil, repre- 


4 *  enariac > +7 “ars 71 I 2 dey 
im; 7 species, from the sams locality." 


Bullough, WwW. S. Starling movements and the spread of foot-and- 


mouth disease, Mture (Macmillan & Co. Lid., St. Mertin’s St., London, 
W.C. 2, England. 1 shillins, 6 pence a copy), 149(2790), June 20, 1942, 
pp. 685-685, 5 figs. 


prom &@ natural reservoir exists, it would seem that reintroductions 
of the disease mist occvr becfuse ea epidemic is so victorously suppressed. 


When an unusua ally large olieiite of the disease occurs on the Continent, it 
appears to spread to England at the autum misretion time. Starlings migrate 


-l12Z- 
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tain, and their communal roosting and radicting 
> i feeding hadits mke it plausible tuat they ire apenas with the i of 
foot-and-mouth disease on the islané, Distribution and numerical occurrence 
of starlin:s are cnalyzed cnd seom *o be correlated with outbreaks cf the 
mlady. The evidence, however, is werely circumstantial. The author con- 

; cludes: "It is difficult to see how proof or disproof of a thesis that the 

on 4 oe is an important carrier of foot-and-mouth re ee can be obtained, 
nti- and certainly many factors other than the sterling must be involved in greater 


from the miniland to Great Brit 


po} § or lesser degree, Leétitude, weather, and severel species afr birds miy exert 
an effect, and possibly also there exists in some species of wild mammal a 


netur 
is dif 
or 7 ¢ 


v re. 
al reservoir of diseese although, if this lest contention is corre 
ficult to understand why man more outbrsaks do not occur." Bidvli 
itles. 
in . : , 
lif.) Diseases and Paresites: Foot-worm disea: 


en a en ee ee ee 


r 


tesinald M,, and Reymond M. West. The foot-worm disease in 


_ deer of the northern Rocky Mountain region, Journ. Forestry (Mills Blds., 
nae Washington, D. Cc. 50 cents a copy), 40(7), July 1942, pp. 540-543, 2 


"an important disecse o 
region recentiy hes teer discove 
western Montana. but it mav have « 
lisease and its symmtons ar G 
nematode, Onchocoree. 
study h 


f decor and clk in tne northern Rock, Mountain 
red. The disease is kmowm to occur only in 
fer wider distribution. The cause of the 
ribbed." The foot-vorm parasite is the 
s. fivutilors’ corclvsions: "While no exh 
Seasu, the work to date justifies 
a 


al 





TE ee 


hes been +t 

fi: lriost sntirel: to whit 

er examined were infected; (2) the highe 

n rate of occurrence is in adult 2nimls; and 69 perecni inf 

x= were miles; (J) this diseese is the foot-rot of a 

° rave boen recorded of this t-worm being found in donies 
tification of this parasitc also differentiates the di 


s 
n mouth disease, Cytoryctes ephtharum, of domestic anim ls." 


conclusions; 
7: mle deer; 19 
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Diseases and Parasites: Haematozoa 


COME OE andy ae 6 wa.b bob Oe Os Sa ees eee 


ria- 
nthan, M. 5., Annie Forter nd L. R. Richardson. Some 
re- Herematozoa observed in vertebrates mn ‘eastern Canada, Parasitology 
(Cambridge University Press, 200 Euston Road; London, N.iJ. 1, England. 


. . 
16 shillings, 6 pence « copy), 34(2), July 1942, pp. 190-226, Pls. 2-4. 


> 


Original descriptions of numerous new species from fishes, frogs, and 
toads, Bibliogrephy of 36 titles. 





Disesses and Paresites: Lead poisoning 


Adler, F. EB. wi. The »roblei of lead poisoning in waterfowl, 
ns wisconsin Conservation Bulletin (Wisconsin Conservation Department, 


4. Madison), 7(9), Sept. 1942, pp. 5-7. 
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Lead. poisoning in waterfo.l noted as far back as 1894 and observations § Dis 
A ; +- 





on the disease were made in Texis cnd in Wathi on in 1908, In the United 
States thousands of ducks and geese die each year from this cause, the ueavi- f 
est mortality occurring iu lete fall and early spring. Of 6,471 diving duck ’ 
stormacis 2nalyzed in the Biolozical Survey ir. 1937, 9.52 percent contcined 
lead shot. soympt ; 


Ooms ind lesions of € )O01se 

ciure, allor shot, thou:h of 

are not 4 practical means of con®ating the mlady. Selection of shot-free ST 
3 Fisi of adeuvate supplies of srit are recormended. 4 


ef ef 


ective in preveating poisoning, 
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ning are described. Due to dif- 
foc 
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Synonyziv, hosts of 2a" life history, 





- > 
P Bc g- ves é * sae 4 S| 
Gescription, illustrations, FPrincipul Louvisianc, the De 
cotton-mouth moccasin; nymphs only occur upon the muskrat. Bibliography of ud 
6 titles. Opp 








i 
by F. C. Bishopp 2nd 4. H, Stave of worleé work on bird imlaria on 


Pa) le anam ~ 
of the same volume, 





lah —~meot+ mi, ~4 a > T ; + ~~ be > Bt, a r 
Jehbr, Everett E. The occurrence in the United stetes of the turkcy 


asecric, ssecricia dissimilis, and observaviobns on its li history, Proc. 
a mn een ees ee ee ee a ee “ ; : = ’ 
Helmintholosical Socivcty of i:ashington (Edna } Buhrer, U. 8. Horticul- | 


+ 


ua \ 1 . 
tural Station, Heltsvills, Ma.), 9(2), July 1942, po. 73-74. 


Georgia, Pennsylvania. Cormparison with the chicken ascarid, and lif 
history aothe.. 


Lo 7 2 A . Wma atta WT 3 . Cwrannc 
Discascs and Parasites: Nenatoda, Crenosaz 





Goble, Frans C. n. SD. (Memtoda: Metastrongy- 
loides), &@ new lun: worm (Mephitis nije), Journ. Para- HLS! 
sitology (Science Fress, a copy), 28(5), Oct. 1942, 
pp. 381-54, 1 pl. 

( 
New York; description, illustr tions, comparative notes. 
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Wallace, F. G. Crenosom. microbursa n. sp. from the stunk, Proc. 
Helminthologis@l Soc.. Washinetorn (Edusa M. Buhrer, U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Ind:stry Station, Beltsviile, ‘tid. ), 8(2), July 1941, »p. 58-60, figs. 


a a+ 5 - 4 ° - 4- 2 
illustretion, comparative notes; key to 6 
: 


Diseases and Parasites: Nemtoda _ Dra Ct 1u 


Chandler, Ase C, The Gaines worm, Dracunculus insignis (Leidy 
1658), & conten perTnaate of raccoons in east Texas, Amer. Journ. Tropical 
Medicine (\illiams & Jilkins Co. Baltimore, Md. $1.50 a copy), 22(2), 
Merch 1942, »p. 155-157, 1 fig. 


Examinations and reports incicete that foot infection is common, 


F 
Description and illustration of this parasite 2nd comparison with congeners. 
Review cf previous records iu North America; 10 bidliosrepaical references 
appended. Notes are ;iven also on distribution in other lands and on hvumin 
infections, 


Some oxyurids from a Galapa-os tortoise, Proc. 





Helnint tole sical Soc. Washington (Zana M. Buhrer, U. S. Bureau cf Flant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Ma.), 9(1), Jan. 194 iA, Dv. 1-17, 1 ple 


y that occur in 





Diseases and Parasites: MNemtoda, Physalopterinae 


t ~ & eenccemees _ ¥ 7D}, oy f s . far a4 
Morgen, B. Be A summry of the Physalopterinae (Ne mioda) of 


North. Amex ‘ier, Proc. meeenthelen ion) Soc. Washinzton (Edna M. Buhrer, 
U. S. — au of Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Mé.), 8(1), Jan. 1941, 
pp. 28S 


Discussion of value of taxonomic characters in the subfamily in which 
sener2 are recosnized. . list is given of 21 species and of their American 
sts (terrest ial verte>rates). A supplementary paver (ibid. 8(2), July 


a 
LP on, 


» DDe oS-64) sives host records for worms of the same subfamily that were 
imwture or that were identified only as to oon 


aseases and Parasites: Nematoda, Sivjabinema 


narva (Nemtoda: Oxyuroi- 


i dashincton (Bana M. 

nu of Plant. ‘Industry Station, Beltsville, Md.), 9(2), 
Pa) 
se 





Buhrer, U. S. Bur 
July 1942, pp. 66-68, 


Idaho, Wotes on previously described syecies of the genus; tabulation 
of measurements of 6 of them, ecually divided between 2 subgenera; descrip- 
tion, illustration. 
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Diseases and Paresites: ‘feretoda, Tnelazia 


-- --82e + meme eee Se ee 


lazlé ovteonis, from 
$1.50 a copy) , 





2) 


Oricsinal description, meesurements, illustrations ( Oklahoma); commara- 
+ 


tive notes on 20 avian ane 12 memmlicn varasites of the sume genus. Bidliog- 


Diseases and Parasites:  Pentasiomida 
Prves, Charles T. Occurrence of Forocenhalus crotali Hdumooldt in 
Florida, Chio Journ. Scisnce (Dr. Join A. filler, Botany .& Zoolosy Didg., 
50 cents & cony), 42(3), May 1942, p. 112, 


nM , 7 


4 CF 4 TT s afd = . _— : 
O} LO 9 té te JnRivers: t Ty Col “td e 





From a water moccasin (agkistrodon visciv rus) 5 history of knowledge of 
the group; previous records of i phy of 6 titles. 
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te 
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}! 
land 
re) 
‘8! 
fo 


Diseases and Purasites: FElzrue 
f , Mae hianlk Aant} se how MS wa RLS Moat DD a+ N+.4 as ce 
Anon, 416 JLiali CSatin if ners, gag | iG (340 : AST pond Woes, uy! 1cago, 
] ents .ODV 10(8 Kayes yy 9A2. rr 2-5 ay 
Tll. 15 cents « copy), 40(8), Auz. 24, 1942, rp. 52, 54, 1 cartoon, 


Plague occure amons redents in Stetes from North Dakote and Colorado 
westward, The name sylvatic plague is a mislecding cunhemism. The disease 
is identical with the historic black death and my spread throughout the 
i 


X 








eastern United States. Historic epidemics in Europe ere reviewed. In 1900 
the discase reached this country provably throvgh ship-»verme rats from 
Honoluiu. nu the next tivo years, 113 persons are known to have died from it 
in San Francisco, "Tod2y the U.S. owes its permancnt plague menace to Cali- 
fornii's indomitable chamber of conmerce snirit. In 1901 ¢ California's 
Governor, business interests and srets donicod the plague ever cxisted.” How- 
ever, it was p i 1 I 


C 
2. @, and spread emong the rodents. 
"It micht have been exterminated in 19 it was too late." Wild 
peseneeya" itic lasting and perrenert," says Dr. Kerl F. Meyer, 
"americens will have to leirn to live with the plasue." 


iseases end Parasites: Flzsue 


“eee ee nen ees we ~ecerervex+e a 





ion revor‘ed in th ; States during 1941, 
Supt. of Documents, Jeshington, D. C. 53 ce 


"Plasve infection in rats, wild rodents, and parasites from redents 
was reported during 1941 in 8 western States--California, Colorado, Idaho 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Orevon, and dushingion.. It was found for 
the first time in North Dakota." The table sives detai 
Diseases and Parasites: Plague 


ection is California Idare, and Oregon, U. Se 
e Ss 


Anon, I 
(Sunt. of Docume: Shington, D. C. 5 cenit 


Puodlic Health Reports 


b 
copy), 57(27), Jul: S, 1942, pr. 1006-1007. 
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One of a Sseriss of reports on slcgue in the States naried and aiso in 
Nevada and Montana. Gives scientific names of the rodents Sut not of th 
ectovarasites involved. The series is continmuec in the following numbers: 
57(28), July 10, pp. 1041-1042; 57(29), July 17, pp. 1072-1075; 57(30), July 
74, PP. 1106-1109; 57(31), Jwly 31, ro. 1145-1146; 57(32), aug. 7, p. 1129; 
57(33), Aug. 14, p. 1231; 57(354), Aug. 21, po. 1235-1284; 57(35), Aug. 26, 
p. 1320; 57(36), Sent. 4, pp. 1356-1357; 57(37), Sept. 11, ». 1391. 


Oe ee 


Meyer, K. F, The known and unknown in plague, Amer. Journ. 
Tropice 11 Medicine ( illian ¢ Wilkins Co,, Baltimore, iid. $1.50 a cony), 
22(1), Jan, 1942, pp. 9-36, 1 map, 2 tables, 


4. thorough review with 70 bibliosraphical references. svecially full 
on occurrence and distribution of plazve in rodents of the 12 estern States. 
Epizootics and their »vacteriology, hosts and vectors (the lattcr indispensable 
to spread among rodents), transfer to mn and symptoms in men are described. 
The author treats fully also the arrivel of plague on the «american continent 
and its spread, persistencs, and perpetuation. In addition, control measures 


ére considered. A “bible” on the Americcin plague situation, 
Diseases and Parasites: Plague 


Mumford, Edwerd P, Wetive rats and the pligue in the Pecific, 
American Scientist (Georze A. Baitsell, Yale University, New Hiven, Conn. 


1t 6L'S y 
25 cents a copy), 30(3), July 1942, pp. 212-217, 2 fics. 


Characteristics and distribution of regional rats likely to carry 
plague; key to 4 groups prerared by Gerrit S. Miller. Sidliography of 17 
titles. 


Diseases and Parasites: Plague 


Stewart, M. A. Present knowledge of the status of vectors of 


Syl ates plasue in North America, Froc. Sixth Pacific Science Congress 
University of California Fress, Berkeley, Calif.), 4, 1940, pp. 455-437. 


History of knowl eds, ee of the occurrence of plasue in American rodents; 
list of forms that have (or appear to have) spontaneous: plague; account of 
flea vectors and modes of infection; references to 8 pudlicetions on the sub- 
ject. Author's summary: "Sylvetic plague has been demonstrated in Ceali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idsho, Nevada, Utah, and New ree in North 
America, and tienty-one species of rodents have been found which had anetomi- 
cal lesions or sore infected fleas. Since Diamnus .monta og Baker), 

Oropsylla idahoensis (Zaker), and Orchoveas sexdentatus subsp. are most widely 
distributed among these twenty-one hosts, it 1s ee their plague transmis- 
Sion efficiencies should be investizated first. Inasmich as Eehidnophaga 
gellinecea Jestwood und Melazracus telchinun (Roths.) have be 

doth douestic rats and ait Gas ta veda as acti, + ty yen between 
these two groups should be investigated. Suspicion voints more st 
towards M. telchinui because of its less sedentary habits. The customry 
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autumnal incidence of plasue lesions in suscevti>dle wild rodents is to be 
exvected since in mony such species it has been demonstrated tt the flea 
indices increase markedly in the fell. .ild rodents apparently mintain a 
more or less constant flea-populetion level for each season, and a host freed 
from its fleas will very quickly reacauire its nomml infestation. rodent 
voisonins operations do not cxuse an increased flea index on the surviving 
nimels and corsecuently the infection quantum is not raised as 4 consequence 


of such practices. ‘Jil¢c rodents aprarcntly oenire plague infection dy 1n- 


i 
resting infectcd flas, by rubbing infected fleas Ss, and he nang feces, into 
skin wounds, by bites of fleas with contaminated probdoscides, by the Site of 
infective, blocked flsas, and by ccnnidalism. The ae of fleas in transiui- 
tins; placuc from wild rodents to hunens is not understood. «a numocer of cases 
of humin infection ave beon traced to bites »y captive wild rodents.” 


Diseases and Parasites: Frotozoa, tasmoproteus 
The protozoan »lood parasite 
ik a San Joacuin Experimental 
Rp nee, Gali fount: , Calif. Fish & Game (Terminal Id., Celif.), 28(3), July 
19 9 42 ’ pp e 15 0-15 So ° yp 25 e 4 5 -< ’ 2 ta 51 6s 





Transmission is by the ectovaraisitice fly, Lynchia hirsute. Infection 
is greatest in birds of from 4-12 months; incidence by ave Erouns among 503 
virds is tabulated; totcl percenta¢ disecsed, 34.5. By months, incidence 
was greatest (100 »ercent) in Oct rand November... Dibliosranhy of 6 titles; ; 
three wy OfRoke are briefly abs e . 


Diseases and Farasites: Frotozoa, Flasmodium 





Huff, Clay G., et al. Provosals for « uniform terminology of 


strains of avian mlaria, Journ. Farasitolo-y (Lancaster, Pa, $1.50 a 
copy), 28(3), June 1942, DD. 250-254, 3 tabdles. 


m5 


Report of committee of the American Socisty of Agate 5010; ists. The 
tables assign nunbcrs to 135 described (cand to wmdescribded) species 

originel strains, the wild bird sources of which are indioateds and sud= 
numerals to the various tyres of Plasmodium cathemerium,. Refer 

descrivtions are civen for i 
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* 
d Parasites: Trematoda, Burytrem 


Diseeses ar 


Ps = J. Frei. Zvurytrema procyonis n. sp. {Trematoda: Dicro- 
e m the raccoon, Procyon lotor, Proc. "Helminth olo sicsl Soc. 
washing ton ’ (Rana M. Duhrer, U. S. Bureau of Flant Industz -°y Station, 

Beltsville, Md.), 9{1), Jan. 1946, pr. 29-30, 1 fig. 


Texas, Description, illustration, comparative notes. 
Diseeses and Parasites: Tremtoda, Notocotylinae 


Herber, E.-C. Life history studies on tvo tremitodes of the sud- 
family Notocotylinae, Journ. Parasitology “lancaster, Pa. $1.50 2 copy), 
28(3), June 1942, pp. 179-196, 2 pis., 1 table. 


Accounts of experimentally commleted life histories of Quinaqueserialis 


guingueserialis, a eee: of ruskrats ind meadow and jurming mice, end of 
Notocotylus stasnicolae, & neurasite of wild ducks and shore birds, which is 
here described 28 a neW 3pecies es Discussion of the characters 

used in differentiation of worms of this subfamily. Biblio;;raphy of 19 titles, 
Diseases and Farasites: Trematode, Psilostonum 


Price, Emmett Wi, A new tremtode of the family Psilostomatidae 
a-‘af?f 


from the lesser scaup duck, harila Pinis, Proc. Helminthologicai Soc. 
q washington (Zdna M. Buhrer, U. S. Bureeu of Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md.), 9(1), Jan. 1942, pp. 30-31, 1 fig. 








1 imarilae, Marvland. Description, illustration, canparative 
notes, 


Diseeses and Parasites: Tularenia 


-_—<—< 


Morgan, Banner Sill. The seasonal occurrence of tulcreriia in the A 
North Central States, Human Biology (Jchns Hopkins University Press, ‘ 
. yo t 

Baltimore, Md. $2.00 a copy), 13(3), Sent. 1941, pp. 534-349, 8 figs., 


: Tularemia, reported from 46 States and the District of Colwmebdie, is , 
increasin; in importance; the human mortality rate is about rap egg This 
f irticle discusses the nature of the causative agent and names insect vectors 
s 6 and animl hosts. Cottentails, jack rabvits, and snoishoe hated are the 
cause of mors than 90 percent of the human casss of tularemia in the United 
States. ther sources of iutection are sientioned. Approximately one percent 
of rabbits are carriers scxcept in epizootics Cautions ars given as to the 


. 
handling of potential tularamia-boaring animls. Totel and seesonal incidences 
in various States are recorded in text, table, and graphs. Bibliography of 9 
+4 

itles. 


Evickson, Arnold 3B, end P. R. Highoy. Parasites of the woodland 


——— se 


q 
caribou, Journ, Parasitology (Science Press, Iancestor, Pa. $1.50 a 
copy), £8(5 ), Oct. 1942, p. 423. 


«l9< 
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deredle variety of parasites, 


i 
chewen end Minnesota, 





po 3 


Mueller, Justus F. Some parasites newly recorded for the ruffed 
grouse, 3onasa vrivelius, in the United States, Proc. Nelmin nological 


+ 





Soc. washington {Eéne M. Buhrer, U. S. Evreau of Plant Industry Stution, 


oO 


> 
Leltsville, M4.), 8(1), Jan. 1941, pp. 14-15. 





In 46 dirds collected in Mew York, 3 species of tremtodes, 3 of ces- 
joces, and 2 of nematodes wers found. These are listed ‘mt some quelirication 
or the identificatious ure given in . Certain details as to structure 

id ocecurrencs also are noted. 








1seas t 
TT 4 * 7 \~ Avr > + meets c 7 : ~ 
Errington, Pavl L. Ovsermmiions on vus sin disease of Iowa 
- ” P - Bie nhid-vronm f& wa 
1? Cy AGS eeare De Biavsls fell VEey Chicé¢ Z0, 
44 Ac “ a & 4 
Avril 1942, pn. 1° 201, 5 tasdles. 





935, 1956, anc 1938, thirty- 


huthor'’s sumarv: “"Durim: the swrirs of 1 
or in t2¢é 











Ps ae > QO ¢£ — ' P- me $+ : 
five, or 39.6 per cent, of 564 Jittors ’ 
tad R4<p ra) ee — mls Ger oa - $+ jn cance 
vicinity of, Round Léke, a northive com skin disease 
~~ . ' or “— Tang ak dai 7 — Pas , h 
attributable chiefly to trichophyton mentagropay 5 OS ce from other 
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BES intensive studics ) 





“ . 5 . +ha 
ess tian e monvAs 





uv 
feetions being invariably fatal to those 





nr. 3 
, = - cS rh 
++ : ’ , mn MANS a+ : hal’ te. ” f > ° » tom 7-< a 
showing | ross manifestations before the age of 2 weeks. kinet:--eight, or 
- laf ae , a 
r t orded as contrecting 





The povulation simificance 
tory trends both in 
hl ° *T, - mil«r 
you ns WOOD OnLy 
oe ra] _ 4 ¢ - and ta »F as 
Ouns~--iI To CiSEaSE p rede ti on @nd miscei 





“fset by prolongation end production of extra 
iven circumstances, losses of youns tareugn intraspecific ff 
increasing about in proportion to the extent thet other § 
ished." 











Peaucette, F. 2. Hetera isolonche Linstow (1906) in @ pheasant 
with remarks on tuderculosis pevor.s, Journ. Aner. Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association (6 S. Michi; ite, Chicago, Ill. 75 cents a copy), 
101(787), Oct. 1942, op. 274 1 table. 

Review of previous records of this nermtode, mostly from pheasants; 7 
bibliograph on x 


references ziven. It is ths cause of nodular or verrucose 
x e 


“4 Sn PADAYrtT -A fra Anceris> 
i3 case reportsa “re aescriog 


ic 
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Oven 


id€ 


tuderculosis and vanes in captive pheasants is discussed, and tabulated for 
thousancs of inspections over a ten-year period, 
i 
‘ plants vsSeful to wildlife 
Perley Spavlding. Plant patholosy in relation to 
wtoesar e cover, Journ. J/ildlife Menasement (Logan J. 
’ | t t, Se, State College, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 6(3), 
July 1942, ppb. 194-202, l pl., 1 table. 
nen Points out the sisnificance of soiwe common diseases of trees and shrubs 
ion useful in wilclife managenent. Fumi and becteria responsi>le for most of the 
Lore infectious diseases of trees in lx Northeast. The table lists wildlife food 
and cover plants and records tis causes aud tyves of their diseases. , The 
principal types of Gamege by disease to wildlife food and cover plents are 
named and described. Bibliosravhy of 18 titles. 




















zt Diseeses and Farasites: Of raccoon 
5o, 
Chandicr, Asa ©, The helminths of raccoons in east Texs, Journ. 
Paresitology (Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 2 copy), 28(4), Aus. 
rty- 1942, pp. 255-268, 2 vols. 
4 
6 Twelve Species of helminths found, 7 of nich ar2 described as new, 
s 6©.One ani waS estimated to contain about 50 
A besides parasites of 7 other srouns, "E 
ast species of uclminths, Pharyngostomoidos procyonis was ti.c most a>undant 
‘3 parasite, Gnathostoma procyonis the most harmful.” Bibliosraphy of 37 titles. 
; o> diveadeawe 
Diseases and Parasites: Of ret, Nerwy 
sting Forbes. Willian ¢ a a ite ies ae iil 
rol, For bes, William © Helnintis from tre Nomey rat in nort heastern 
+ Chio, Journ. Parasitology (Science Press,- Lancaster, P2. $1.50 a copy), 
— 28(5), Oct. 1942, 3. 431. 
-” Ohio; 7 species recorded from 50 rats; numbers of svecinens, rate of 
y infestation, and miltiple infections recorded 
cel- 
bre S Keolosy: Carryinz capacity 
cific & A ta | Meet OSes 
her English, FP. F. How much game on your hunting eree?, Pennsylvania 
q Game News (Penns sylvania Came Commission, Harrisourg 10 cents a copy), 
g 13(6), Sept. 1942, pp. 25, 27, 29. 
2 The article decls mint; fith conditions in Fenasylyvenia where carry- 
Bete : ing capacity is tt indiccted by the population density that can be supported 
di- in Winter, "In estimating the carrying cavacity of “Ime raixce and in pre- 
. paring management ae for it, all species of wildlife residents of the reng 
must be gales An area suitable for carryir i@xirum nunber of one 
species of anim may de unfavoradle for others. bat manasement is essen- 
; 7 tial to <apere i carrying capacity on mny areas for many cpscies of game 
& animals, Much remains to be done before we will have an accurate idea of 
| carrying canacity and of whet determines it 
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BVities INC 


Ecolosry: Census methods 


census method for >rowm rats (Rattus 
« A ~ a . _ a 
, Ltd., St. Martin's St., London, 
I< 7, 77 CAD =< 4 
, 150, July 11, 1942, p. 59, 1 fic. 








The author distincuishes between "token” and *surplus” prebaiting; the 
former attracts the normal population of tke j while the letter brin:s 
in additional animals. a brief discussion of nethods and their aspli- 
cadility to rats od siven. s«uthor’s summery: hod of relative census 

of mocsurine the feedin; canacit: of the vopulation. 











++ ~* j ‘7 34 iA IpPiettw¢ snhitat: = 
it, aztpliccdle in e wide variety of habitats and 11 
~~ : ° +. 1. ~— Nz, - Ye 447 on +arhni 
-erferents with the vats. No other suitable technique 
ge L- r 4 * | < . 4d S oon a Yah FF a. a. i mr rs i ¥ Bs] ah . 3 4 an>lie 
is known thet does not involve killing the rats. he ::ethod should be appli 
} 1. ¥ 177 - 4s 06tr % —cta a 7 ; on 4 o ~4 nny 3 7 
cable to other populations which consist of only one srecies of simll merml. 
t RITaIA ’ yoer » “ + 7 c 
1 1° 2phy or o LG&E. 
roar (7 ’ ~~ 
Ecoloey: Cens ethods, 
We ney census method applied to Cuten »Dirds, 
T xP ‘ecm pe - ape 2 . T 5 Sf = z - 
Ecolosy (Prin Lonon Sts., Lancaster, Fv... $1.50 a copy), 23(3), July 
, + cnr ne . ee 
19°46, Pe VIUMOIYV, : I1LeS. 
rm} : ~ os mathaa ved “T Ines 7 +h 
The aim wis to devel 2 0 od Ww commares two values: (1), the 








number of birds eStinmated in %: 











cause of dar to day verianility, watch, however, my be checked * 

2 method sugzested in this paper, An arvitrervy limit of variability is de- 
cided upon, dependi: on the available deta. If the co for any species 
as varicdility <reater than this arbitrary value, the cen 

If the variability ie less then the limit, theh the census velu 

e close to the true vilue for e popul<tion, provided tat 

tematic error in tae enwieration d calculation <nyeL TES in obtain 
estimate. Usiny this method, the bird population in two ec 

ent 2reas in is calevlated during & veriod of seven mor 
tion in these areas 10S trends in relation to climatic change, migration, 
and breeding. It is survzesteé that in comparisons, the population per unit 


volume is a more si:;nificant measure of density than the nopulation per unit 


) 
rea." Bibliosrachy of 9 titles. 


ongzites?, Virvinia Jdildlife 
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- 61-85, 1 photo, 1 table. 
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are discvssed 2nd illustrated. The 


third plan was selected. The methods used 
enough to indicate trends. 


resuits are considered to be accurate 
Ecology: Populations, Bird 


ickey, Margaret B. Auduyon Mazazine's sixth >reeding pird census, 


Audubon havazine (1006 Fifth ave., New York, N. ¥Y. This supplement ilone 
; 20 cents a copy), 44(5), Sert.-Oct. 194°, Section 2, pn. 16-32, tables. 


Reports on 30 widely s 
have been censused for from 3 
on populiétion censities, 


of varied ty>es, some of which 
Contains mich valuable inforration 


QU 


Ecology: Populations, bird 


Pitelkn, Frank A. High populetion of breeding >irds within an 


artificial havitat, Condor (i. Lec Chambers, 2063 Escarpa Drive, Eagle 
Rock, Calif. 50 cents = copy), 44(4), Tuly-Aug..1942, pp. 172-174. 


Study of a resort area (Dillon Beach, Calif.) clearly celimited by 


sharp habitat changes. Result, 90 pairs on 7.5 acres, about 12 pairs to the 
’ acre, Figures for other ropulation curveys of mn-modified habitats are 


cited, varyin; from 10 to 2O birds ner acre, 





Ecology: Populations, smill mammel 


Hemilton, W. J., Jr. winter reduction of small maumal populations 
and its provable significance, American Katurelist (Seience Press, 
Lancaster, Fa. $1.00 a copy), 76(703), March-April 1942, pp. 216-218. 


a 


Catches from traplines in New York woodlands are from 2 to 5 times 
greater in fall than in the following spring. The cause of the vernal de- 
Cline is not food as the supply is plentiful, nor predation, @s due to the 
protective cover snow, losses from that cause @re less than at other sea- 
sons. The snow insulation also shields tie anim ils from freezim;. The P 
probable cause of a poruiation Crop through the winter is mortality due to 
Senility, the principal species involved having life spans of from only 14 to 
22 months, 
Ecology: __ Range 


McGinnies, W. G., K. W. Parker, and G. E. Glendening. Southwestern 


range cud. Southwestern Forest aad Ranve Expt. Station (Tucson, Ariz.), 
211 pp., 12 fige., tables (rmimeosraphed), 1941. 


This text preveared espe ialiv for use of Fo 
Region Three contains 10 chapters few pages (74-7 
devoted to relationships between aninals 2nd plant 
additional to those above cited. 


one of which is 
S. Bibliography of 8 pages 


rest Service personnel in 


WILDLIFE & 


Eeology: 


Suecial accounts «rs given of each species of mrmal and of the fur produc- 
tion. The catch for 6 arses in Illinois is tabulated for vanySns periods of 
years, as is <lso ticat of strip-mined areas comared to others in 4 single 
county "The netue.r value of tiie strinmine habitat for wildlife ap 7ears to 
Xe considerable. . dildlife, with emphasis on fish ind manmels, sesms. destined 
sO pley an important nort in the rantsemeut of stripped lands.” Bibliozsraphy 
of 14 titles. 
Ecology: Vecetation surveys 
Lincoln, Ellison. A cerperison of iistnocs of quedrcetiin; cnori- 
ress vegetetion, Jovrn, acr. Reseerch (Su pt. of Documents, Veshington, 
e oO S cents conr), $4(10), Imy 15, 1942, 2». 595-614, 4 fivs., 10 
tables. 
Review of literature, of ich 15 titles ure cited. Descrintion of 
te methods tested, selection of suadrats, instruction of o»servers, number 
ind nature of trials mide, and of the exserinental results. From author's 
summary: "Three methods of quadrattin, short-srass veretation--the vantograph- 
chart, densityv-list, Gd point-cnalysis methods (referred to as 'chart,'* 
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sence to fur animdls, Amer, Midland Taturclist (Notr 
copy), 27(5), May 1942 1 


are intended to sample the effects of srazing treatments, 
thod, cirefully standardized, be a»vvlied. 
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bitat, with 
e Dame, 
le 


Coal-strivpred land cs & memml ha 
D>. 613-655, 3 fiss., 


ses probably not more than 200,000 acres 
ecological succession 4pon it are describe 


a4 - & ae . 
sverNn oictes, ana 


ed on three ty~ical shorit-.ress quadrats, of 
8, nd 


tiat the noint method wes used six times 


d 


-Week period wes revuired for the cormecrison, 


intensities, ix if 
was concluded, no asprecicable chanzes in the vegetation took 
race, the nethods reflected the :arked differences in srass 


rats Similarly, althovsh with differin;, absolute values, 
the results of this commarison, it 15 sw,gested thet for 
f short-grass veyetation on intensively studied, perreénent 
+44 
Vile 
e point-anealysis 
its checker developnent , my Well be used for training and 
Serve in the density-list method. The pantosraph-chart 
aban for those studies in Which the greatest need is a 


record of the vecetation," 


allon, DumardL., and wirren J. Shapton. An ecological study of 


ta 
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ecuvicd 


With Sx2ccial refercnce to the eastern sluuk, Ecolozy (Frincec 


Lenezstor, Pe. $1.50 < conv), 23(1), Jen. 1942, on. 60-68, 

Dles. 

vantezc of assistance available throu;h the li.Y.A., excava- 
fincinys are taoulated, 
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descrived in text, and sumerized. aAuthors' summery; "A series of 56 ground 
dens were excaveted and studied in Clinton County, Iiichigcn, in Jamary cnd 
February, 1940, Most of these bdurrows Were dug by Wwoodchucks, some with sub- 
sequent modification by other species. The average :aximum depth wes 59.4 


ica Cc 
inches and tne deenest den reached 6 feet 6 inches below the surface The 
fe) 


longest den had 2 total tunnel footage of 565 feet 4 inches and had 5 " openings. 
The raximum number of nests found in one >Surrow was 3. Wo woodchucks were 
found in the durrows, possibly due to the abandonment of burrows in open situ- 
ations for woodlot hiberneting sites, and the plugging of passages where the 
animals were spending the winter. One live reabvit was ound and a dead one 
evidently killed by a weasel. No opossums were found, e@lthougn they Were 
numerous in the vicinity and thoir tracks show that they use ground dens. 
Five of the dens cont2rined live skunks with mles and females in the 

1:1, 1:2, 1:0, 1:1, and 0:1 rospectively. The animals handled in >urrows and 
in Dox trans provide a basis for a novovlation estimts of two per hundred 
acres. Two of the burrows contained dead skunks entire und 

fragmentary remmins were found. Evidence from the dens, box trapping and dead 
Skunks found above sround indicates that many skvnks were dyir 

time of the study. This situetion was az ee corrslated with a widespread 
decline of ies in the state. Incomplete ovidscnce from ea 
reports ind 

virus." Bi 


C: three skunks nae: ed Were infected with an unknown 
oliosraphy of 14 titles. 


Teber, F. Wallace. The value of ammdillos to fur animls, Texas 
10; gress Report 725, 3 »p., 1 mp, 


+ 


7 


Armdcillos are ,o00d dig: ers and average 5 dens in use by each anirml. 
abandoned burrows are eful retrezts for o>ossumis, skunks, and cottontcils 


2) ee ~% 


Notea ar ?and ‘ bea 
NOteS Or Toodg fradlts ai 


Ecology: Of cottontail ra 


Heugen, Arnole 0. Home range of tHe cottonteil rao>dit, Ecology, 
er, Fa. $1.50 a cony), 23(3), July 1942, 


Author's summry: "As detemtined by live-trapring and marking, adult 
fermles occupied an averice home renze of 14.0 acres during the winter, and 
an averaze home ran.e of 22.5 acres durin; tie breedinm, season. No average 
Size home rance has »eon determined for adult imles because the erea ranged 
Over Dy rmeles increased in size With each edditional capture. “heult males 
evidently roam over a large area, serha,s a hundred acres or more. Both sexes 
of juvenile rabbits enpear to have anproximately similar range requirements 
during the fall, detiveern 1 et. Breedin:; feimle cottontails occupy 
home ranses wiieh are rarely trespassed upon by otter breeding fermles. In 
cases Where the home ranzes of 2dult ovr i 


: ap, the overlap 
usually occurs at only a single trap station, indicating the possi»vility that 
the areas defended as a territory mr be bordered >y s 


me.) 
rs 
fey) 
i 
oy 
Q +t 


y strips of neutral ground. 
The ranses of miles my overlap the ranges of foreles, or other mles, indis- 
crininately." Bibliovrephy of 13 titles. 
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Ecology: Of Neotoma and Peromyscus 


Dice, Lee R. Hcologicel distribution of Peromscus ond Neotom in 
parts of southern New Mexico, Ecology (Prince & Lemon Sts., IAncaster, Pa, 
$1.50 a cony), 23( 2), April 1942, pp. 199-208, 1 fig., 1 table. 


Author's suurary: "Six species of Peromyscus and three sj 
Neotoma live in southern Mexico. As many as four species of Fer 
two of Neotoma may live together as members of the sume ecolosic as sociation, 
The two closely related species Peromyscus nasutus and F, truei sometimes oc- 
cupy the same habitats and may be taxen in the same line of treps. Some kind 
of barrier other than an ecological one rust therefor an responsidle for 
their failure to interbrecd in nature." Bibliogr eee f 13 titles. 


Molory: Of opossuri 





iv, Danicl W. Ecology of the opossum in eastern Texas, Journ. 


¥e amma logy (Emmet T. Hooper, University of Michizan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a 
ony), 23(2), Mey 1942, pp. 147-159, 3 figs., 3 tables. 


The author describes the stvdv aroa and gives lite 
sone lensth. From his summary ths followin; principal conclusio 
"Separate individual territories are not important to opessums as home ranges 
overlapped in every instance"; sex ratio 57:43; population one to four acres; 
two litters a ycar norml; the mean of 65 litters was 6.8 young; the animals 
are practically omnivorous;"fThe Texas opossum crop excceds ons million pelts 
a year, but in value the opossuwi is probably sccond to the mskrat®;®o inten- 
Sive habitat improvement for the opossum can de justificd economically." { 





Ecology: Of pheasant 


Exdund, Carl R, Ecological and mortality factors affecting the 
nesting of the Chinese vheasant in the Willemette Valley, Orezjon, Journ. 
Wildlife Management (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Dlds., State College, 


Pa, 75 cents a cony), 6(3), July 1942, pp. 225-230, 4 tables. 


Author's conclusions: (1) For nesting of the Chinese phea sont in the 
Willamette Valley, cultiveted fields of ha;, grain, wild grasses, brush and 
Weeds provided the most favored habitats in the order indicated. Timber and 
extensive wood lots were of minor value; (2) mowing was the gréatest single 
cause of nest mortality, but more nests were abandoned or destroyed outside: of 
the hay fields, as a result of a combination of other factors. Normel agricul- 
tural overations other than grass or szrain cutting vere not imjor linitin; fac- 
tors in pheasant nestins; (5) heavy vopulations of skunks caused considerable 
nest destruction; there plein should be some control of this species on 
siéll-game ranegement areas, Other predé-tors did not cause sufficient nest 
mortality to warrent their control; (4) rainfoll wes pasta biy one of the grect- 
est factors in mortality to pheascnt chicks, sut it 1s doubtful wages ier it 
caused nest abandonment, excezt in case of flooding; (5) shade was not 4 limit- 
ing factor. fFertial shade prevailed at most nests, probadly being 3 incidental 
to the types of cover; (6) type of soil tas a basic factor in nest distribdution 


in that it coutrolled vegetative growth; (7) no vreference ws shown Sabina 
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hilly or level ground; (8) drinking water was not a limiting factor in nest 
distribution, and the same mav be said of graveled roads." Bibliography of 7 
Ln titles. 


Eeology: Of pocket sovhar 


Buechner, Helmut K. Interrelations ‘ips detween the pocket a 


1 and land use, Journ. Manmalorty (Emet T. Hooper, University of Michiga 

on, Ann Arbor, 41.00 A copy), 22{3), Aug. 1942, pp. 346-348. 

oC 

ind Geomys breviceps brezensis, near College Station, Texas. On land isft 





idle for several years, few pocket .ophers were to be found and they had no 
eppreciably destructive effect upon the vegetation. On a moderately over- 
grazed area, the nuriber of mounds wes nearly 25 times greeter. "This may be 
of economic importance to the land owner in that pocket gopher populations of 
the magnitude found on the overgrazed area may Significantly decrease the 
carrying capacity." 
2 : 
Ecology: Of pocket gonher 
at iarrison, Earl J. Pocket gopher and ecological succession in the 
od: Wenas region of Vashin-to:, The Murrele: (Martha R. Flahaut, Museum Bldg., 
ses University of Wachington, Seattle. 350 conts a copy), 23( 2), May-Aug. 
GS; 1942, pp. 54-41, 4 figs. 
ls 
ts On a rocky flat, presumably r-ached minly vy snow-tunneling, pocket 
en- &- gophers penetrated the difficult sur:ace lever at the more favorable spots 
, and brought up soil which in time formed mounds. These were added to by soil 
from radiating burrows. They offer excellert opportunit: for the growth in 
turn of herbs, shruos, and yellow pine. The mounds join to form more exten- 
Sive areas of fertile soil. They have been of vitcl importance in the forest- 
ing of the “region and in modifying it so that it could be occupied by animes, 
e, Ecology: Of quail, valley 
Howerd », Wolter E., and John T. Emlen, Jr. Intercovey social 
the relationships in the velley ‘quail , Wilson Bul. ~ (Tosselyvn Van Tyne, 
id University of Michican, Ann Arbor, 50 cents a copy), 54(3), Sept. 1942, 
nd pp. 162-170, 1 fig., 1 table. : 
. of — Authors’ summary: "A series of experiments designed to test the social 
icul- relationships between members _f different coveys of Valley Quail at Davis, 
face Bf California confirm earlier obscrvations that social barriers of non-recogni- 
‘yle tion and active exclusion discourage inter-covey mixing. It ws further noted 
' in the experimental coveys thmt strancers were attacked only by birds of their 
: own sex (observations between January and Avril), that active exclusion gradu- 
rect- ally subsided with continuous association, that unacquainted birds did not 
, mingle freely even in the absence of uctive exclusion, and that partielly es- 
imit- tablished members of a covey dominated aliens of subsequent introductions. It 


tal is suggested that the dominance of aliens by established residents is in large 
degree related to a favorable psychological attitude gained through familiar- 


ution , : 
ity with the physical features of the covey range. Aliens acquire the ‘con- 
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fidence* fund-mental to social reco;nition only <fter 2 period of residence 
n ha 


range." 3ibdliozraphy of 21 t‘tles. 


Horn, E. E., cnd H. S. Fitch. Interrelations of rodents and 


other wildlife on the ranze. InC. 3. Hutchinson and E. I. Kotok, The 
San Joa-uin Excerimental Ranze, Univ. of C=lifornia (Berkeley) Bul. 663 
77 
a 


i 
D 1942, pp. 96-129, Figs.- 16-18, tavdles 16-22, 
l fe zones, position, end climitic characteristics of tne range are 
ssed and the terrestrial vertebrates lized. "The four species which 
have the most important effect on the foraze ere the “round squirrel, pocket 
= kangaroo rat, and cottontail."” The annearance, haditat, habits, and 
relation to the ranze of each of these forms is discussed in detail; informa- 
tion pei the less important species is briefly summmrized. Food habits 
receive most attention. Factors influencing rodent and rabbit abundance are 
treated, details being given @3 to the prey of the coyote, red-teiled hawk, 
end horned owl. The effect of rodents on vegetation in enclosures is de- 
scribed in text, tadles, and grophs. This is 2 progress report, is not sum- 
marized, and »resents no definite conclusi 


Jounston, Verne R, Factors influencing local movements of wood- 
1 Ven Tyne, Universit: of 


nd birds in winter, Jilson Bul. (Jossely 
5 


—~H 





1 
Michigan, Ann .«rbor. 50 cents < cony), 54(3), Sept. 1942, >p. 192-198, 
2 figs., 1 tale. 


Author's sumery: "A second-’;rowth f t along she Sanzamon River in 
central Illinois consisted of forty-six acres of four chief habitats--(A) a 
low moist floodplain (B) a high river bluff (C) an open uwolend forest and (D) 

once or titice per Week during 
the Gistribdution of the 


n tl. 1 each z 
Yy ed and notes were taken on their activities. The 
verage Winter powulation during the two winters was 1.4 binte per acre, and 
includ ten and e¢leven srecies respectively. A strony vind caused birds to 
seek sheltered areas and chances in the di 


=. : recsion of the wind brought about 
day-by-day movements from one vart of the area to another. A slight wind had 
little or no effect. Low temperature caused »irds to feed almost constantly 
and to sins; little, imerecs a rise in cn i Wit dccereased foeding 2nd in- 
creased ye ins Black-cappod Chickadees, Tufted Titizics, Downy Woodpeckers, 
and White 3K tnetches showed = tendency to form flocks et tempcratures 
below 25° and .tter when t:c temperature rose advove 259. As far as covld 
de determined, sun i.né »recipitetion had no offect on tho winter activity of 
birds in this " study.” 
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doller yusinoss, Iove Conservetionist (Iove Stats Coi 
sion, Des Moincs), 1(9), Oct. 1942, pp. 1-3, 3 photo 


erry, Ree M. Trapving--thrill of Soyhood, is almost 2 million 
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Approximately 25,000 trappers in Iowa received la year an aggregate 
of $903,674 or an average of $36 each. The ten is smiveat by species 
(muskrat and skunk led) and notes on the habits of the animals end hints on 
trapping them are given. Suggestions are made also as to the preparation and 
Shipment of velts,. 


Economics: Fur, Nort Bey Carolina fa 


Rabb, Joe C, $1,240,000 fur crop in North Carolina 1940-1941, 


North Carolina Wildlife Conger ation (Division of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries, Raleigh), 6(4), April 1942, rp. 3-4, 16-13, 2 vhotos. 


Estimate based on dealers’ reports; the proportions of the fur yield 
in relation to huran population density, and gross ecological factors are 
given for 4 districts of the State. For the Coirmnwealth, as a whole, the 
percentage of the number of fur animals of the leading species taken was; 

muskrat, 35; raccoon, 24; opossum, 23; and mink, 8. 


Economics: Pur, Chio 


r crop in Ohio, Ohio Wildlife Research 
mbug), Release 16a, 9 pp., figs., 


Station (Ohio State Un* 
tables (mimeosrenhed), Dee. 1941. 


The muskrat, raccoon, mink, and sxumk in that order are the chief reve- 
mue producers. Number of skins handled in the years 1959-1941, inclusive, are 
tabulated by species; total for the last year 1,172,909; value $1,695,825. 


Hiucation: Bird conservation 


nsin Conservation 


Calhoun, J. T. Wisconsin wildlife--Birds ae ° 
4), April 1942, 


Bul. (Wildlife Conservation Dept., Madison), Pt. | he 
pp. 52-42, illus.; Pt. 2, 7(5), May 1942, pp. 34- 


c 
( 


Reports on the value of birds in their consumption of insects and weed 
eeds. Lists migratory and non-migratory species found in the State. Condi- 
ions affecting bird populations are described and some of their natural 

memies are named. Weeds ind prosress in protection are cutlined. sacconm- 

Plishments in propagation, restockins, and senagement including restoretion of 
marsh areas and winter feedinz are discussed. ‘The responsibilities of the 
stated‘and sug, estions ra 


U 


citizen in conserving bird life are y de for carrying 
them out. The mterial was rrevared for use in scliools; there is a2 2-page 
bibliogravhy cf supplementary; reading end a number of references to visual 
aids. 
EQXQucation: Bird study 
Clarke, Talvdott E. rd study in the puslic schools, Virginia 
Wildlife (Virriniea Saati oaion of Geme and Inland Fisheries, Richmond. 


sheries, 
10 cents 2 cony), 5(2), Spring-Summer 1942, vo. 60-65, 5 photos. 


ives Were used ty 65,000 students the 


Study skins sealed in slass tu 
Standing mounts were then set up in cases 


first year they were available. St 
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that could be shipped. PuSh-buttons under labels yielded a return »uzz (pow- 
ered by 4 l- 1/2 volt dry battery) for correct identificatiors. ‘In one town 
of about 5, oco population, three units received about 24,000 hours of student 
use during Sti month." The work ic in some places extended to include bird- 
walks. Fourth and fifth gr-de rupils are often eble to identify at sizht as 
many as 50 birds. 
Education: In 4-4 clubs 
Holman, Ross L. Youth, trees and game, American Forests (919 
Seventeenth St., N. We, ‘Ashinzton, D. ©. 50 cents a copy), 48(6), June 
1942, pp. 268-270, 285, illus. 


Practica] accormlishments of 4-H club members in forestry and wildlife 
conservation. Examples cited from several States, 


Education: Future farmers of America 


och Wildlife =x nagenent 0 the farm, Onio Division 
of aeuieneabian (obtainable from District Office } :, 917 Beatty Ave., 
ambridge, Ohio), 16 pr., cartoons ( mimeor2iD" : 
planting a hed:erow, field border or corner, 
an@ planting a pond, prepering a food 
nd making a flushing var. Srief lists are 
or mast, fruit, »>rowse, nerbage, seed, and 
Devartnent \sriculture publications 
miers of America, 


Brie? 
guily, woodland 
patch, suilding 
given of plants 
cover. Chiefl:’ 
Which are cited. 
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beet leafhopper, 
Ce > Oct. 1942. 


Avystract of previous pudlicetions on the subj , and tabulation showing 
the numbers of deet leafhovpers found in a tad of bird stomachs 
Thirty-four species are represented nd of tress reat tern chipping 
barn swallow, and des horned lark had eiten largest nunbers of the ! 

"Birds collected in desert vreeding areas the beet leafhoprer most — 
quently contained E. tenell Numbers present in stomachs usually averaged 
higher in areas of hizh veet leafhopper population; were rer wners this leaf- 
hopper was scarce. wrile reducins earhopner ag peprkiag ns throuchout the year 
to a limited extent, th hi venefi f these >irds Dears ¢ ur through 
heir vedastion 4 of fall teet fhonever ropulations in 3 erm and perennial 
breeding areas." 


Food Habits: Rirds 


Barber, Geo. W brol arvorms in corn b; 


Economic Entomolo;;y i Collec Park, Md. 75 
354), Aug. 1942, p 1-513, 2 tables. 
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Observations in a field of about 5 acres in Chatham County, Ga. Infes- 
tation of ears was et the rate of 96,1 percent. Of the larvae found in the 
ears, 65 percent were Heliothis armigera and 35 percent Laphygm frugiperda. 
Birds, minly hairy woodpeckers, "had attacked 712 of a thousand ears ‘examined, 
usually having drilled through the husks to reach the laryae, x x x in 345 
of 1,000 eers kernel injury had probably been prevented by birds." Nearby 
woodland furnished nesting sites for the woodpeckers. Other birds searched 
over the corn plants and may have been able to take earworms from the tips of 
the ears, They probably also took migrating Laphysgm larvae, 


Food Habits: Cactus seed distribution by sll rammels 
Cook, C. W. Insects und weather as they influence growth of cactus 
on the central great plains, Ecology (Prince &« Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 
$1.50 a copy), 23(2), April 1942, pp. 209-214, 6 figs. 


Cactus seeds are distributed by witer and rodents, but especially by 
rabbits. "The rodents for the most part aid in scattering the seeds by stor~ 
ing them in small piles near their habitations; the larger rodents, such as 
pack rats and prairie dogs, eat the sceds and pass them off in their feces. 
Mice and ground squirrels also aid in seed dispersal, but they as a group are 
much less important. In the fall, when rabbits resort to cactus fruits for 
food and water, their skats contain numerous cactus seeds, Rabbits are very 
plentiful and skats are well distributed. It was found that 35 per cent of 
the skats contained seeds," averaging 4 each, Germination ranged from 16 to 
25 percent, the rate not being chansed by passage through the animals. 


Food Habite: Destruction of pitch pine seeds 
Bramble, Wm, C., and Maurice H. Goddard. Effect of animal coaction 
and seedbed condition on rege eneration of pitch pine in the barrens of 
central Pennsylvania, Beology (Prince & Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 
a copy), 23(3), July 1942, vp. 350-335, 4 figs., 1 table, 


From authors summary: "A study of the effect of animal coaction and 
Seedbed condition on germination of seeds and early survival of seedlings of 
pitch pine has been mde by means of seedspots in three typical plant cormmni- 
ties,of_the scrub oak Berrens of central Pennsylvania, In the aspen and scrub 
oak communities, destructive animal coaction added to unfavorable natural Seed- 
beds prevented establishment of pitch pine from seeds. In the grass comunity, 
unfavorable seedbed conditions were sufficient to cause failure of pitch pine 
to become established. So far as was observed, white-tailed deer had no sig- 
nificant effect on the early survival of seedlings, the animal destruction 
being caused by sm@ll mammals end >dirds which could reach the seedspots fenced 


L 


against deer, but could not reach the caged ssedspots." 
Food Habits: Insect control by birds 


Dawson, Ralph W. Insect control by birds, The Flicker (A. B. 
Erickson, Universi ty of Minnesota, Minneapolis), 14(1), March 194, pp. 
1-5, 1 fig. 
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From a state of neszlect and persecution, birds through the efforts of 
able publicists, were raised to one of esteem and protection in a single gen- 
eration. The accompanying esti:ate of the usefulness of birds was high, and 
as this writer thinks too high, although none of the excerpts he quotes claim 
eeneral control of insect outbreaks »yv Dirds--the conception whici he contro- 
verts. The paper is self-styled "a critique of established opinion" but so 
far as evideice in the article soes, it is an attack upon a concept rether 

han a reality. The essenticlly sedentary nature of birds when not in actual 
migration leads him to devrecate the ides that birds flock to the scene of 
insect outbreaks, However, they do this to some extent. He says that big 
courts of insects in »bird stomechs are no proof of the velue of »irds in sSup- 
pressing irruptions of insects, but tere is plenty of direct evidence that 
birds do eliminate insect overpopulations locally. (See Smithsonian Report 
1920 (1922), pp. 411-438; and Wildlife Leaflet 5-162, 1940, 6 pp.) Parasites 
can, but birds can not, reduce a cutworm population, the cuthor avers. But 
paresites aro never at the heiskt of their abundance over the cntire range of 
their host so their benefits are local also. (For a discussion of the cormpar- 
ative morits of birds and parasites, seo Scientific Monthly, 27, 1928, pp. 77- 
80; and of weather and parasites, The Wilson Bulletin, 43(1), Maren 1931, pp. 
28-29). Dawson noints ovt that birds imy ve definitely injurious by cating 
harmful insects throu;h consequent destruction of ‘their paresites. So they 
may be but so also arc insecticides, our min relizace for the degree of con- 
trol of insects neccessary to tie successful commercial production of crops, 
The author whom Dawson quotes about bird destruction of parasites, says, 
"“Jithout the birds, the varesites Would not maintain a control x x x and the 
converse is true." (Tothill, Jom D., Dominion Dept. Agr. Bul. 3, n.s., 1922) 
"SZealance, equilibrium, is what we want,” concludes Dewson, "In maintaining 
this equilibrium Ddirds do a marvelous service. DBcrt when rendering this ser- 
vice, their storacis are not full of srecific, injurious insect pests, but 
rather moderately provided. with a hivhly varied contents. It has been a2 dif- 
ficult task to exolain this to the =wodlic and even to the specialists, until 
recently." Nevertheless it should not se forzotten that in the Yearbook of 
the U. S. Dervartment of Agriculture for 1908 (p. 347) Professor 3ecal, greatest 
of American economic ornitholosists, whose opinions were generally shared vy 
his colleagues, said on this voint: "it would appear that the true function 
of insectivorous »irds is not so mich to destroy this or thet insect pest as 
it is to lessen the numbers of the insect tribe as a whole--to reduce to a 
lower level the great flood tide of insect life." 


The dissemination of priciidy peer seed dy jack 
rabbits, Journ. Auer. Soc. Acronomy (Geneva, N. Y. 650 cents a cory), 
34(6), June 1942, r>. 513-520, 2 figs., tablos. 


This paper records the results of field observations, cxamination of 
droppings, and seed germination tests, Author's summary: “The occurrence of 
prickly pear seeds in the drompinss of jack reabdbits that had fed upon the 
ripened: fruits was dotermined from collections mde in and near a cactus in- 
fosted vasture at Hays, Kans. The droppings collected in the pasture containe 
an average of about 2.5 secds vor pollet, while those collectod’ in nearby 
uninfested ficlds only occasionally contained seeds, The germination of the 


secds found in tho jack rabbit droppings was about 50% greater than that of 
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seeds taken from dried fruits at the same time, Jack rabbits evidently ere 
important agents in the dissemination of viable prickly pear seed and presum- 
ably in the spread of prickly peer plants through western Kensas pastures," 
Apparently this is another of the evils larzely brought on by man, in this 
instance vy fostering heavy srazing, for the author says, “Probably the most 
practical means of preventing the sprectd of prickly pear from seed is the 
proper mancgenment of range land to promote the raxinum stand and vigor of 

mac si 
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Food Habits: Rodent damare te reforestation 


influencing reforestation in northern wis consin, Ecolozical Monogrephs 
5 


(Duke Uni versity Press, Dur? Nain a XN, C. $1.50 a covy¥) > 12(2) ’ April 1942, 
pp. 191-212, 17 figs., 12 tables. 


Stoecxeler, Joseph H., and Gustaf A. Limstrom. Ecological factors 


On experimental plots ">irds" and rodents, largely white-footed mice 
ered seed to the extent of from 7.9 to 46.0 percent of 4 species of 


pilf ? 

conifers "Germination percentages for screened seed spots of red pine Were 
od percent at — a ef the first year while unscreened spots showed only 5 
percent survival. "Biotic factors my rank in equal immortance with availe 
able soil stork cont soil-surface temperature, and lizht in determining the 
success or failurs of secding."* Biblicsraphy of 30 titles. 

Food Hebits: Squirrel darage to conifers 


Balch, R. E. A note on Sguirrel damage tc conifers, Forestry 


Chron. 18(1), 1942, p. 42. 


Brief reference is mde to the damage to conifers caused by. red 
juirrels cutting off shoot buds from late summer to sprinz. These squirrels 
su neaaaiaes their wanner Giet of hoarded material with wane of various trees, 
the flower bids balsam and fir being »vreferred in the Mcritime Provinces 
of Canéda, (Adapt om Experiment Station Record). 
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Food Habits: Utilization of Elaeagnus 


Cah bee © OS 6S eee On ine Oo ele eee 


Davison, Verne E. Use of certain Elaeagnus species, Auk 


(J. Fletcner Street, 1120 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pe. $1.00 a copy), 
59(4), Oct. 1942, pr. 581-583, 
Report of field observations and stomach analyses of 9 species of birds 
feeding upon 3 varieties of Elaeaznus in southeastern States. 


Food Hedits Utilization of Tiex 


SOeeeeereeheseanre a 


Petrides, Georse A, Ilex opacs as « late winter food for birds, 
Auk (J. Fletcher Street, 1120 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00 a cony), 
59(4), Oct. 1942, pn. 5&1. 
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Southeastern Maryland; observetions on 5 species of bir 
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Food Habits: Wisconsin project 


Rossbach, George > B. The new Wisconsin food habits research project, 
Wisconsin Conser vation Sul. (‘lisconsin Conservation Devt., Madison), 
7(8), Aug. 1942, vp. 235-26, 1 photo, 2 tadles. 


List of studies to be rade under Federal aid legislation; description 
of facilities; tabulation of foods ap tage ed from 12 crors and 2 gizzards of 
ring-necked pheasants; application of the results of food habits reseerch. 


Food Habits: Of bat, pallid 


Borell, _Ae E. Feeding habits of the pallid bat, Journ. Mammalogy 
(Emmet T. Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 
23(3), Aug. 1942, p. 337. 


New Mexico, large grasshoppers, 
June mugs, ¢ anc sround dee tle. The Sivek were hold in the interfemoral mem- 
brane while being dismembered and consumed. 


Food Habit Of beaver 


Cook, David 3. Notes on the summer food habits of the beaver, 
Pennsylvania Caine owe (Pennsylvania Game Commission, Farrisburg. 10 
cents a copy), 13(4), July 1942, p. 14, 1 photo. 


Seasonal account of observations in Rensselaer County, New York, 
"Fully half of the summer food is secured from the sward of rice cut grass 
and associated species, while the remainder is equally divided between the 


woody plants of the banks and the roots an ubers secured by dredging." 


Food Habits: Of birds of Utah 


J. S., and G, F. Knowlton. Food of some Utah birds 
evaniord, | AP ’ 


Auk (J. Fletcher Street, 1120 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00a 
copy), 59(4), Oct. 1942, pp. 580-581. 


Notes on storach contents of 1 to 3 individuals each of 10 species, 


Food Habits: of bohwhite 


Jennings, Dolf. Fall food habits on the bobwhite quail in eastern 
Kansas, Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci. (Toreka), 44, 1941, p>. 420-426. 

Report on study of 126 crons and gizzards from Osage and Riley coun- 
ties. Both frequency of occurrence and volume are recorded for the plant 
items identified, and occurrence and total numbers of the animal foods. 
Leading items are corn, kxfir, sunflower, coleoptera, and hemiptera. Chinch 
bugs were frejvently taken, The findirss are disessed both alone and com- 
paratively. Bibliosgravhy of 5 
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Food HabitSe ..0f dove, mourning 





Pearson, Aller M., and Lloyd G. Webb. Mourning dove a strict 


vegetarian, Alabana Conservation (Alabama Conservation Dept., Monisomery. 
5 cents a copy), 14(1), Inly 1942, pp. 3, 18, 3 figs., 1 table, 


Report on contents of 1635 stomehs collected in Alabama in spring. 
Seeds and other plant mteriai wade u» 99, and snails and insects 1, percent 
of the food, One hundred and thirty-five kirds of seeds were identified, but 
the important ones were few and wore chiefly those of cultivated crops--corn, 
cowpeas, comuon Jespedeza, sorghum, soyoeens, and peanuts, ‘hese contribut- 
ing 46 percent of the diet were mostly taken from westes. Weed seeds are next 
in rank. The spiny akenes of cockleburs aro‘svmllowed when more desirable 
foods Are scarce. Some dame is done to pine nursery beds and bird-minding 
is resorted to 2s 4 control. The possibilities of improving feeding condi- 
tions for doves in sprin; are discussed. 


Pee eee 
Food tebits: 


in€ The status of the red fox in west-central 
Ohio, Oh: dlife Research Station (Ohio State University, Columbus), 
Reloase 163, pp., figures, tables /(mimeographed), Aug. 1941. 


The comment on fox numbers and desredations is based uvon personal 
questioning of 403 farmers, The .verese population of the study area (25 
towmships just west of Columbus) was 1.5 foxes per square mile. Thirty-nine 
farmers reported losses and 244 no.losses during the 12 months preceding the 
survey; total value estireted at $169.50. Food mbits were studie& through 
analyses of 200 sccts ané 40 stomachs. The leading food items in the scats 
(in numerical ratio) were plant materials, meadow mice, insects, deer mice, 
rabbits, and birds (including chickens). In percentage by volume, the mice 
were far in the lead. In relation to man's interests, the feeding of the red 
fox is rated as 69 percent beneficial, 27 percent detrimental, and 7.4 percent 
neutral, The stomchs, collected in winter, contained a high preponderance 
(72.38 percent by volume) of rabbit remsins. Among prey represented about 
dens, rabbits equalled in number all others combined. The paper is summarized 
in 24 short paragraphs and is provided with a bibliography of 23 titles. 


Food tabits: _ Of foxes 


Gregor, Arthur BE. Late fall and winter food of foxes in central 
Massachusetts, Journ, Wildlife Management (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry 
Ollege, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 6(3), July 1942, pp. 221-224, 


5 tab 

During the fall and Winter of 1937-1938, 70 stomachs and 164 droppings 
of foxes were collected in and around Harvard Forest, Petersham, Mass, both 
red and gray foxés were represented, the ratio being about 5:1. Most of the 
gray fox stomachs were empty or nearly so, This study indicates that foxes 
are not of great importance as predators on game birds in the region. “Foods 
apparently sought after most vy the foxes Were cottontail rabbits, apples, 
and meadow mice." 
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Insect focd of 7% 


Te onom ic Eto: wlory 
35( 1) > +! oril 1942 


“rouse 
cents 
contents 
ortn 


on the stomach and cron 
were edna anong the 
were freely eaten, All 


Report 
cricket eggs 
tera, and ants 


Food Eivits: Of killdeer 


killdeer 
caster, Pé,. 


Knowlton, George F. 
Entomolo-ical Soc, aor 
57(1), De 2356 


tabanid (horse-fly) larva 
f the sird. The othor contents, 


v 


fecdin”: 
Calif. 


ned 
tte ae 


1 table. 


Ro >i rs 
1942, 


Cie bers , 

t.-Oct. -25e, 
Report. on conicits of 

constituted re tian 80 percent 

were taken. 

Food Habits: izards 

Range lizerds 

Cor, Collc 


Knowlton, Geo. F. 
Econoriic Tntencloay (E. N. 


35( 4), Au’ . 1942, De 602. 


Report on 
Phrynos ore. d. 


All food. itens 


stenson. 
— Journ. Hislite kg hae (Locan J. Bennett, 
copy), 


otter in Mich 
Forestry Jlds., State Collesze, Pa. 
pp. 244-254, 3 fiss., 3 tables. 


75 cents 


the »saterial' and th 
sections relatin: to 
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The sources of 
The report is in two 
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Second cateory of waters. 
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waters and for all of the 
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Food Habits: Of owl, »arn 


fleorn, J. R. Food of tie varn owl at Soda Lake, Nevada, Condor 


(W. Lee Chambers, Robinson Road i, Topanga, Calif. 50 cents a copy), 
44(3), May-June 1942, pp. 123-129. 


Numerical renort on the contents of 89 pellets; »vocket godier, kinga- 
roo rat, and Brewer's blackbird remains »recominated, 


Food Habits: Of owl, barn 


Cowan, I. McT. Food iabits of the barn owl in British Columbia, 


The Murrelet (iirtha R. Fla ahaut, Museum Bld:., University of washington, 
Seattle. 50 cents a copy), 23(2), My-Aug. 1942, pp. 48-53, 2 tables. 


Report on the animals identified from pellets collected near Crescent 
Beach, "It is undeniable that the bulk contridution of each prey species to 
the diet of the predator is of much greater importance than the numerical 
occurrence." Hence the -uthor adopts a set of cquivalents from which the 
contribution of the items to subsistence are calculated. On that basis 62 
percent of the food was derived from Microtus townsendi; 16 percent from 
Rattus norvesicus; and 11 percent fro Microtus serpens. Author's conclusion: 
"On thc basis of 300 pellets covering onc entire year it is obvious thet in 
British Columbia the barn owl confines its predatory activities primarily to 
smll rodents, and particularly to those specics responsible for importent 
damige to ficld crops and other agricultural produce. Accordingly, this owl 
must be considered to occupy a highly beneficial position in its economic 
relation to man. It well merits the legal protection afforded it by law but 
not accorded it by the sportsmen of the Lower Fraser Valley." 


Food Habits: Of owl, burrowing 


Bond, | Food of the burrowing owl in western Nevada, Condor 
(WwW. Lee “Gates “Robinson Road, Topanga, Calif. 50 cents a copy), 
44(4), July-Aug. 1942, >. 183, 1 table. 


Analysis of 12 pellets and tabulation of food items identified. Lead- 
ing, numerically, were svadefoot toads and beetles. 


Food Habits: Of pheasant 


McLaughlin, Charles 31. habits of the ring-necked pheasant in 
the Connecticut River Valley, achusetts, Mess. Dept. of Conservation 
(Boston), Researc!: Bul. 1, 56 0., 28 tables, 9 figs. .( processed) , Aug. 
1942 


The methods of the study, including field observations, and analysis 
Sg 
c=) 


of crop and gizzard contents and of droppin: , are described, The results are 
Presented seasonally for each of these classes of material and also are sum- 
mrized. Principal foods are listed as wild seeds, 52.54 percent; grains 
£6.26; insects, 19,55; vegetation, 11.62; and fruits, 10.03 percent. Seeds 

of injurious weeds predominate in their, and corn in its, categories, Insects 
are eaten most extensively in spring and summer and fruits in winter. An 
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inventory of food resources irdicated that a pheasant population doubie the 
actual could be carried through the winter on the supplies available on cul- 
tivated lands alone. Experiments with food patch plants showed corn to be 
the best, yet for corn borer control, all corn must de plowed under oy. Decen- 
ber:1. From a practical standpoint, 1 mixture of soy»vein and duckwhect was 
most satisfactory, Bibliograrhy of 23 titles; a nota»le omission is heneil 
Special Report of the Board of Commissioners of Fisheries and Game, undei 
Chapter 70 of the Resolves of 1913, relative to the habits of phase ‘Sinks 
commonly known as pheasants, (“ouse No. 2049, 14 pp., Jen. 1914) by George W. 
Field, George H. Greham, <nd William ©. dams. 


Food Habits: Of pheasant 


Merritts, Helen V. ‘wnt pheasants? Keep them fed, Pennsylvenia 
Game News (Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg. 10 cents a copy), 
13(2), May 1942, po. 9, 30-31, 3 tables. 


Revort on the contents of 49 November-collected crops; corn the lead- 
ing food item. Comparison with results of 1933-39; notes on food habits in 
other States; rocommendationus, "For both food and cover, fields of standing 

ndpicked corn are the dest." Notes on fecd patches and winter feeding 
Biblio:zrephy of 11 titles. 
Food Mbdits: Of pocket mouse, Couss' 


ee 


Smith, Clarence F, The fall food of brushfield pocket mice, Journ, 


Mamma logy.(Emict T. Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, $1.00 a 
copy), 23(5), Aug. 1942, pp. 337-3359 


rence, of foods” Gdentifie f: from the cheek pouches of 29 mice collected at the 
base of Mount Shasta, California. Seeds of Ceanothus velutinus were by far 
the most important item; 6 others are listed by scient ific names, Up to 357 
Seeds of Ceanothus were found in the cheek pouches of a single mouse, 


Perognathus parvus mollipnilosus., Tabulation, vy frequency of occur- 


Food Hedits: Of raven, wwhite-necked 





Al GOUs , Shaler E. The white-necked raven in relation to agricul- 
ture, U. S. Dest. of the Interior, Research Report 5 (Supt. of Documents, 
Washineton, D. C. 10 cents e copy), 56 pp., 12 figs., 5 tables, 1942. 


Author's abstract: "The white-necked raven ( Corvus ery mtoleucus), 2 
close relative of the coumon crow, is indigenous to Southwestern United States 


va 


and the adjoinim sections of Mexico. Because in parts of its range it has 
gained the same ill repute as acquired by the crow and magpie in their respec- 
tive renges, a 5-year detailed study of its activities and food habits was 
made, during which many field data were gathered, 2nd the contents of 827 
Stomachs were analyzed. The omnivorous food hatits of this raven often bring 
it into direct competition with farming interests, and reign cargnay its depre- 
dations result in severe damage to crops, particularly to grein sorghums, 
corn, melons, peanuts, pecans, weak lambs, and po ray ell To reduce these at- 
tacks and keep the losses at a minimum often is expensive and requires con- 
Siderable wor!: and ingenuity on the part of farmers and ranchers. On the 
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other hand nearly half the raven's food is of anim origin and includes a 
Wide assortment of insects, mny of which are harmful to crops, Grasshoppers, 
weevils, May beetles, caterpillars, fly maggots, and like pests constitute a 
mterial part of the insect diet. Carrion is another important food of the 
raven, and its removal from the range is a definite aid to sanitation, 


"\hen heavy raven concentrations occur, the crops mist be protected. 
AS effective control is impossible when natural food is abundant, it is gener- 
ally necessary to resort to frightening measures until winter sets in and the 
food supply becomes low enough to insure control success. Various contrivances 
to scare the birds away may be placed in the fields, wt the shotgun is with- 
out question the best frishtening device. The most successful, selective, 
and humane control smasure is the use of large cage traps x x x As the noed 
for control is usually local and varics by seasons, depending upon the crop 
situation, the soundest policy is to resort to it only when necessary and to 
take advanta: -e of the bird's better attributes at <1l other times." 


Of the 827 stomachs exaitincd, 120 wore those of nestlings. The total 
volumes of animal and vesetable matter in the diet of the adult were about 
equal. The nestlings were almost entirely carnivorous. “Bibliozraphy of 15 
titles 


Food Habits: Of shrew, short-tailed 
ingram, Wm. M. Snail associates of Blarina breviceuda talpoides 
(Say), Journ. Mamnalogy (Emmet T. Hoorer, University of Mic hi¢. van, Ann 
Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 2%3),°Aug. 1942, vp. 255-256. 


This species stores living snails as a reserve food supply; kinds used 
in Albany County, New York, are listed. The article gives a resume of pub- 
lished information on the snail-eating habits of shrews. Bibliography of 11 
titles. 


Food Habits: Of squirrel, gray 


Dambach, Charles A. Gray squirrel feeding on Crataegus, Journ. 


Mammal ogy (Emit T. Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a 
copy), 23(3), August 1942, Pe 337. 


Removing seeds from the fruit of C. mollis in Ohio. 


Food Habits: Of turkey 


ee ee ee ee 


Delke, Paul D., W. K. Clark, Jr., andl. J. bees No Food habit 
trends of the wild turkey in Missouri as determined vy dropping analysis 
Journ. Wildlife Management (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Blds., State 
College, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 6(3), July 1942,. >. 237-243, 3 figs., 

4 tables. 


Authors! summary: "This study of the food habits of the wild turkey 
is based entirely upon data obtained from the examination of 3,244 droppings 
collected at random from wildlife refuges in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri 
from September 1938 to October 1940. Trends in the seasonal food habits are 
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shown to correspond with availability of the different classes of food. Plant 
foods comprised approximately 75 per cent of the annual sudsistence, grass 
seeds and »lades and acorns being most important. Insect foods made up the 
——~remaining 25 per cent of the dist, deetles, grasshoppers, and ants comprising 
necrly four-fifths of all the animals eaten.” Bibdliocraphy of & titles. 


Food Habits: Of turtle, painted 


Raney, Edward C., and Ernest A, Iachner. Summer food of Chrysemys 
picta mrginata, in Chautauqua lake, New York, Copeia (M. Graham Nettirg, 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 1942(2), July, pp. 


85-85, 1 table. 


Report on examination of 90 stomachs; in volume the contents were about 
equally divided between plants and animals. Snails contributed 16, fishes 14, 
and insects 11, percent of the food. Algae and leaves and steus of waterweed 
(Anacharis) were the principal vegetable foods In summary, the author says, 
"that painted turtles eat a few young game and. pan fishes, as Well as forage 
fishes, and 2lso eat such food as insects, snails, and crayfish which my also 
be eaten by fishes. However, we doubt if they offer serious competition to 
desirable fish life in Chautaug gua Take, since the tyne of food taken is prob- 
ably seldom the limiting factor affecting fish production in weedy situations 
where these turtles usually are found. Thev serve 2 useful purpose as scaven- 
gers," 


Food Habits: ~ Of wecsel, short-tailed 


Aldous, Shaler E,, and J. Manweiler. The winter food habits of 
the short-tai Ted weasel in northern Minnesota, Journ. Mamumalogy (Emet T. 
Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 23(3), Aug. 
1942, pp. 250-255, 5 tables. 


In 80 stomchs mice formed 54.5 percent afd shrews 21.8 percent of the 
food by volume. Examination of the contents of 60 stomachs and 53 intestines 
from the same group of weasels gave closely comparable results. One of the 
tables contrasts the results of food habit studies of the species in New York 
and Minnesota. Live trapping of 972 sm21l rammls enables the authors to 
conclude that the vrincipal groups "are eaten in direct ratio to their rela- 
tive abundance," 


Food Habits: Of wren, rock 


SOD OO CBS CcEeee NS OD ©:-S SONS © Oe 


Knowlton, George F., and F. C. Harmston. Insect food of the rock 


wren, Great Basin Naturalist (Brig sham Young University, Provo, Utah. 50 
cents a cory), 3(1), June 1942, p. 22. 


List of food items,mostly insects, identified from 88 stomachs collected 
in Utah. No fewer than 59 sugar-beet leafhoppers, 64 false chinch bugs, and 
658 ants had been taken by individual birds. “Because of its feeding so ex- 
tensively upon injurious x x x insects the rock wren should be considered a 
beneficial and desirable inhabitant of the western range and farm lands." 
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Introcuctions 


Anon, Should we introduce exotic z3ome birds?, North Carolina 
Wildlife Conservation (Division of Geme and Inland Fisheries, Raleigh), 
6(7), July 1942, po. 3, 15. 


Of the following mumbers of the snecies indicated that were libdercted 
on two Piedmont estates, only a few California quail are knoim to have lived 
for any length of time: Mexican auail, 1,800; ring-necked pheasant, 1,700; 
Hungarian vartridse, 40; Cclifornia quail, 40; Chukar nartrid;e, "hundreds. 
"iaybe we should be content with improving conditions for game birds which we 
know have been present on our land since the beginning of agriculture," 


7” 
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King, Ralph T. Is it wise policy to introduce exotic game dirds?, 
Aududon Lagazine (1006 Fifth ave., New York, N. Y. 35 cents a cody), 
44.(3), May-June, 1942, pp. 136-145, 2 pls.; 44(4), July-Aug. 1942, vp. 

O42 
~~ ty 


250-236, 2 pls.; 44(5), Sept.-Oct. 1942, >p. 306-310, 1 pl. 


3 
The cuthor defines wildlife values as co 
ical, social, aesthetic, and scientific, nd tests 
in these catesories, The opinions of authorities 
references sivon to 2 total of 19 titles. The paver is full, Woll orstnized, 
and accurately summarized. The author's ements ons are; "(1) Beonomically 
the introduction of foreign spyecies has been and undoubtedly will continue to 
be highly expensive; (2) the number of well intentioned introductions that 
have resulted in establishment of the introduced species and have since proven 
to be non-beneficial if not actually injurious is mie as great as the 
number that have proven to be desirable; (35) introductions resulting in esiad- 
lishment always create heavier demands on both foods and coverts, my involve 
he introduction of new paresites and diseases, and my result in cross- 
oreeding to the detriment of closely related native stock, Furthermore such 
introductions do not necessarily result in reducing the hunting gto on 
diminished native species; (4) introduction of additional animals into ex 
hausted or deficient environments can only result in loss of the animals and 
further deterioration of the environments; (5) introduced species can and 
have increased to pest proportions; (6) we cannot de surs of the population 
behavior, food havits and degree of spread of any introduced species until 
Several years after the species has become successfully established; (7) any 
Successful introduction mst inevitably change natural associations and the 
native fauna to soc extent. we cannot tell to what extent until the intro- 
duced species is estadlished; (8) unfortunately we have not taken advantage 
of our opportunities and as a consequence have learned relatively littlc about 
the costs and results of introductions." 


muercial, recreatioml, biolog- 
the worth of introductions 
are reviewod at len;th and 


introductions: Musk ox 


Youn;, Stanley PF. Tho return of the musk oxon, Amorican Forests 
(919 Seventcenth St., Washington, D. C. 35 conts « copy), 47(8), Aug. 
1941, pp. 368-572, 9 photos. Reprinted in Consressional Record, 77th 


Conzress, First Session, Aug. 12, 1941. 
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Thirty-four ms oxen were transported from Greenland to Noriay, thence 
by way of New York and Seattle, to Fairbanks, Alaes’a, Without loss. This Was 
in 1930; by 1939 the herd had increased to 60:on Nuni vek asian. The — 
describdes fe animal, »riefs its life history, and tells of previous attempt 
to transplant it. This last successful effort is descrivded in detail and 
illustrated. Musk oxen had not previously been ceen » white men in Alaske, 
put according to native tradition (as well as to fossil remains) formerly 
occurred there. ‘Jit: sood fortune, much of the Territory may be repopulated 
from the nucleus established on Nunivak. 


in article by E. R. yarham in the September issue of the same journal 
25, 448, 1 photo) gives further informtion on the life history and 
e of these animals and describes “Canada's fight for the musk oxen," 


Introcuctions: Partridge, Chukar 


Solyom, Val. The chuker partridge in Tennessee, The Migrent 
aon a Pa eee P ’ 


(Alfred Clebsch, 638 Gracey Ave., Clarksville, Tona.), 11(1), March 1940, 


pr. 1 1-12. 
Planted in 27 areas; known to have reared youns in one. 
Life Historics: Alligator 


Brimloy, H, H. Alligators and crocodiies. 'Getor hunting in North 
Carolina, Worth Caroline Wildlife Conservation (Division of Geme and 
Inland Fisheries, Ralcigh), 6(4), April 1942, pp. 8-11, 2 photos, 2 figs.; 
6(5), May 1942, pp. 5-8, 14, 1 photo, 


Food itoms in the order of importance in eastern North Carolina include: 
terrapins, vatcr snekes, water birds, and fishes. Crabs and carrion also are 
taken, in fact nothing in the flesh line seoms to come amiss, Notes are 
given on growth, length, and weight; fecding habits and bellowing. Distinc- 
tions between alligators and crocodiles are described and illustrated. 


Life Histories: Beaver 
ees Joe. Beaver survey reveals many interesting facts, North 
Dekote Outdoors (St ate Came and Fish Dept., Bismarck. 5 cents a copy), 


5(1), July 1942, pp. 3-9, 23 »hotos. 


An account of the subspecies of North Dakota »deavers, their character- 
istics, and habits. Beaver colonies contain a pair and their offspring of 
two years; possible maximum 14. One colony may neintain several dams. Most 
North Dakota beavers live 4n bank burrows, not lodzes. Food plarts are 
listed; the most important is espen. In perts of the State, trees are pre- 
cious and beaver damarce is accentuated. The animals suffer little fron 
predation, and their paresites appear to be harmless. The beaver harvest for 


the last five vears is tabulated and ai acussad: total 6,727. The catch can 
safely be incxs eased. 
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Life Histories: Bighorn 


Honess, Ralph F., and Nedvward M. Frost. A Wyoming bighorn-sheep 
study (Wyoming Geme and Fish Dept., C Cheyenne), Bul. 1, 126 pp., 46 figs., 
tables. 1942, 


Tha, title page cives authorship as cited but important sections are 

contributed by other individuals. mentioned further on. A comprehensive revort 

n & Federal-Aid project. The natural history of the bi:;horn is treated 
under numerous headings, some of which are; apyearance, range, havitut, flock 
Size, seasqnel migrations, habits, and life history. The food habits section 
includes a list cf food plants based upon field observations and analyses of 
8 stomach contents, According to the lattsr, grasses mde up 48.3 percent of 
the fooc, browse 19.4, forbs 29,6, and sedses 2,5, percent. Alexender 
Johnston and Robert H. Burns are authors of a chapter on the fleece, which 
cescrites and illustrates both its micro- and micro-sconic charecteristics, 
Following that, the generel authors take up the discovery and early distribu- 
tion of bighorn sheep in Wyoming and trace its decline which was chiefly due 
to usurpation of the range by domestic animsls and te disease, especially 
scabies, Hunting then becane 2 monace to the greatly reduced herds. Now 
there are only about 2,500 sighoris left in the State. Tho herd on Crystal 
Ereek, Teton County, was nost intensively studied. Its habitat, distribution, 
poser and decimtion are revortcd upon dy Honess and Frost. Their account 

ontains a special discussion of coyotes as predators, including findings from 
the analysis of 584 droppings and 24 stomachs. Although mountain sheep re- 
mains were distinctly lecs prevalent than those of deer and clk, they were 
present at all times of year. The’ evidence was deemed to justify control of 
the coyotes on the limited range. Eagles are not considered a menace in this 
locality. Hunting both legal and illezal shonid ve further restrained. 
Warren J. Allred provides a special ranze study of the Crystal Creek area in 
Which competition with livestock, nutritive qualities of the forage, and 
mineral requirements reccive special attention. 0. A. Beath, weli-known for 
his studies of selenium poisoning, adds a chapter on the biological signifi- 
cance of mineral licks. Honess and Frost reswie with reports on iodine 
metabolism, feeding and salting experiments, and on parasites and diseases. 
Summary material on the special study area is as follows: 


Summary 


"(1) The Crystal Creek flock of bighorn sheev is still being decimted 
but there are indications that the number of lambs surviving their first sum- 
mer is increasing; (2) there is intensive competition between deer, elk, and 
bighorn sheep; (3) there is direct competition between domestic vagy and elk 
and indirect competition between dom estic stock and bighorn sheep; (4) under 

the conditions too mny game animals are being wintered on the Gros Ventre 
River; (5) grazing regulations in the petenns. of cattle trailing through elk 
winter range are not being rigidly enforced; (6) Soquasiam governing the 
pasturing of horses during the hunting season are not being enforced; (7) 
forage is of pocr quwlity; (8) both young and adult sheep suffer from a 
variety of diseases; (9) a sincere cooperative effort to solve the problem of 
Winter rengze for game on the Gros Ventre Rivor is not being made." 
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Conclusions 


"(1) The basic cause of decimation is incufficient and deficient winter 
forage; (2) the secondary cause of decimtion is a contagious pneumonia among 
lambs and verminous pneumonia among the adults; (3) predation by coyotes is 
not & serious cause of loss; (4) predation by eagles wes not observed or re- 
ported and therefore is not considered as a serious cause of decimtion; (5) 
legal hunting is not a cause of decimition; (6) killing of bighorn sheep by 
elk or deer hunters who mistake them for other big game animels occurs »ut is 
of minor importance; (7) lack of fertility is not an important cause; (8) in- 
breeding as a factor in decinetion could not be determined." 


Recormendations 


"(1) Feeding on the winter range until renge conditions are improved. 
This was proved feasible; (2) place needed minerals in licks; (3) annihilation 
of deer on the bighorn sheep winter range; (4) transfer cattle now grazing on 
the Gros Ventre River to ranges on the Buffalo River, and other streams to the 
north." 


Other ranges are more briefly treated and the paper ends with general 
recommendations, a list of plants collectcod in the Gros Ventre River area, and 
a dibliogrepny of 22 titles. This is the most important work on the bighorn 
that has yet appeared. If preservation of the animal is the odjective, the 
recommendations made are not drastic enough, especially with respect to hunt- 
ing. To assure conservation, some othor interests mst give way to those of 
the bighorn and positive, and if necessary, ruthless, action should be taken, 
Without it, protestations that we mean to save the bighorns are words of 
little weight. 


Life Histories: Birds 


Bent, Arthur C C. Life histories of North American flycatchers, 


larks, swallows, and their allies, U. S. MAtional Museum, Bul, 179 (Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. $1.00 a copy), 555 pp., 70 pls., 1942. 


Fourteenth in this valuable series in progress since 1919, The work 
is cooperative and in addition to contributions of numerous correspondents 
that are incorporated, 13 of the life histories were prepared by 8 other 
authors. So far as practicable, the accounts treat courtship, nesting, eggs, 
young, plumage, food, behavior, voice, field marks, enemies, distribution, 
and migration. This volume presents life histories of nearctic becards, fly- 
catchers, larks, and swallows, 

Life Histories: Buffle-head 
Munro, J. A. Studies of waterfowl in British Colwabia, Canadian 
Journal of Research (National Research Council of Canada, Ottewa. 50 
cents a copy), D, 20, pp. 133-160, 2 vlis., 2 tables, 1942. 


Another of this writer's valuable life history studies, giving as uswl 
more attention to food habits than do most such contributions. Author's ab- 
stract: "Charitonetta albeola is a common summer visitant to parts of the 
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interior of British Columbia and is abundant on the coast region in winter. 
Adults arrive in the interior in advance of the yearlings and the sex ratio in 
early spring flocks is predominintly male. Later, both cge groups associat 
for a short time, then the pairsd adults become estadlished on nesting terri- 
tories, Most of the yearling miles, and sudsequently the adult males, dis- 
appear for six weeks or longer. They ociinse and »Yegin to appear again on 
certain lakes in August but are not plontiful until late September or cirly 
October. The yearling females remain on the breeding grounds in flocks 
througheut the summer, Courtship ‘vhich is observed first on the coast in 
Merch reaches its greatest intensity on the int erior lakes in April. Males 
vigorously defend their nesting territorios. Eegs are laid [in tree cavitics] 
in Mey end by the last week of June most of the young have appeared. Breeding 
females leave their broods in order to moult before the young have roached tho 
flying staze and associate with flocks of yearling females that have rathered 
on certain waters where food is abundant. At this time all @re excessively 
wary. In the interior aquatic insects are the chief food of downy young, 
adolescents, and edults. On certain lakes amphipods and molluscs are impor- 
tant foods, Fishes, where aveilable, form a minor part of tlic dict. Seeds of 
aquatic plants are the main vegetable food except on Okanagan Lake where a 
larger amount of other plent mterial is consumed, On salt water, crustacoans 
and molluscs ere first and s-all fishes, sccornd in importance, The buffle- 
head is highly regarded as an odject of beauty. In the interior it is of 
economic value as food but is not held in estcom on coast waters. No evidences 
rei 


of it cating commercially valuable fishes wae obtained and its consuxuption of 
salmon ogys, noted on coast streams, does not reach significant proportions.” 


Odum, Exgene P, Annual cycle of the black-capred chickadee, Auk 


(J. Fletcher Street, 1120 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 
59(4), Oct. 1942, pp. 499-531, 2 figs., tables. 


Third installment (previous in Auk, 58: 314-335, and 518-535, 1941) of 
a comprehensive study of the life-history of the chickedee by medern methods. 
This part includes among other matter the account of foods and feeding, the 
Summary, and 4 Didliography of 50 titles. 
Life Histories: Cottontail 


—— ee mee eee me 


Elder, Wiliiam H., and a K, Sowls. ody weight and sex ratio 
of cottontail raboits, Journ. Wildlife Wanagerment (Logan J. Bennett, 206 
Forestry Bldg., State College, Pe. 75 cents & copy), 6(3), July 1942, 


Dpe 205-207, 1 fir., tables, 


Autopsies were mde of 398 rebbits collected from the region about 
Medison, Wisconsin, Author8* summary: “"Femle cottontail rabbits average 
Significantly heavier than miles. All of our rabbits which weighed over 1,500 
grams were females, The heaviest male weighed 1,470 grams. The most typical 
Weisit class for rabbits we secured was 1,100-1,200 grams, or about 2-1/2 
pounds, Male raobits lose weight significant ly in the late winter and early 
Spring months but fermles do not. This can perhaps be attributed to the 
*holing-up" tendency of the females which my retard weight loss, Juvenile 
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animals cannot be distinguished from adults by weight alone. Juvenile males 
can be distinguished from adult males by the turgid apnesrance of their testes 
compared to the flaccid state of those of the adults. adult females have 
placental sites in their uteri, but. juvenile females do not. The age of both 
Sexes can be determined at autonsy in the fall and early winter. Te sex 
ratio of wild cottontail rabbits is probably nearly even. Disparity in pub- 
lished results seoms traceable to the rethods of capture." Bisliograrhy of 11 
titles, 


a Life Histories: Cottontail 
Heugen, Arnold 0. Life history studies of the cottontail rabvit 


in southwestern Michivzan, American Midland Naturalist (Notre Dane, Ind. 
$1.00 a copy), 28(1), July 1942, pr. 204-244, 20 figs., 8 tables. 


This extract from a doctor's thesis describes the study area and the 
methods of investi::ation. The life history discussions — to general 
behavior, Winter food, roproduction, weights, parcsites, longevity, mortality, 
individual renges, and offcet of cover on posulation aenatty. The Longer 
sections are separatoly summarized, there is a general discussion and sumuary, 
& list of plants of the study area, and < »vibliography of 26 titlos. From 
author's summary: "The winter food of the cottvontails on the uplend areas 
consists mainly of the bark and twigs of white oak, flowering dogwood, sassa- 
fras, black oak, and New Jersey tsa in the order listed. As many as four 
litters ina Single season are reared iv this region by a single femls, and 
the females apparently breed inmediately after parturition. The average 
number of young per litter during the period of study ws 5.4. Weights of 
cottontails have waried according to sex, pregnancy, age, season, and weather. 
The average weight during the hunting souson is 3 lbs. 3 oz. for the ferales, 
3 lbs. 2 oz. for the males, and abdout 2.5 lbs. for the immture. The most 
important enemies of the cottontail in the revion are weasels, stray dogs, 
feral cats, and hawks (red-teil, broad-wing, and marsh). Experiments on the 
vulnerability of cottontails in an artificial burrow have shown that they are 
capable of escaping or defending themselves in such quarters, ‘An ecologic 
relationship between the vooulation density of cottontails and the density of 
the prevailing ground cover of shrubs has been domonstrated; namely, that rab- 
bits most frequently occupy areas with a generous amount of low ground cover, 
and may completely avoid locations with a dense forest canopy and no ground 
cover. 

Life Histories: Dolphin, Bottle-nosod 
Gunter, Gordon. Contributions to the natural history of the botile- 
nose dolphin, Tursiops truncatus ages on the Tezes ere with 
particular reference to food hadvits, Journ pees (Immoet* T. Hooper, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 2&3), Aug. 1942, 
pp. 267-276, 2 tadles. 

The syecies is nearly cosiopolitan and its food has bson known, since 
the time of the ancients, te be chiefly fishes. The author gives notes on 
miscellancous observations on speed (adout 18 knots p. h.), length (mximm 
12 fect), number of teeth, embryos, and calves, The litcrature on food habits 
is surmarized and the results of 29 stormch cnalyses tabulated. More than 83 
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percent of the fishes eaten on the Texas coast were mullets, which are not of 
commercial importance, "There — indications that the maumal kills or drives 
sharks away at every opportunity." I% should be protected. 3Bibdliography of 
17 titles, 


Life Historios: En:lish sparrow 


Weaver, Richard Lee. Growth and development of English sparrows, 


Wilson Bul. (Josselyn Van Tyne, University of Miciigan, Ann Arbor, 50 
cents a copy), 54(3), Sent. 1942, pp. 183-191, 3 figs., 1 tebdle. 


Part of a doctor's thesis which reported upon a complete life history 
and bibliographical study of the species, This installaent deals with dis- 
tinctively nestling charactsrs and with the development cf the plumage and 
color pattern, The youn; syend up to 15, and in some instances 17, days in 
the nest. Paragraphs from the author's summary are: "Males and females share 
about equally in the feeding of the youn; at the nest, »ut the females do the 
greater portion of the nes “sanitation. Both birds may brood the young, 4l- 
though the female does the greater part of it and always rip in the nest 
during the night. Tho youn; are fed by regurgitation during the first part of 
the period after hatching. There was 70.5 per cent success “of survival in 
thirty-eight nests which produced 127 young from 180 eggs laid. This corres- 
ponds closely to that reported for other hole-nesting species. The older 
young are avle to command tho most advantageous positions in the nest and ths 
receive rolatively more food and often are able to leave the nost several days 
before the other young. The young can fly rather woll upon leaving the nest, 
considerably bettor than co the young of most svecics that nest in the open. 
The young arc fed by the adults for 2 period of two weeks, and prodabdly more, 
after leaving the nest." Bibliography of 10 titles. 

Life Histories: Falcon, Frairie 


CPEB GED OND HOE SO 6 2.6 OFS OO FOS oe 


Williems, Ralph B. Notes on the prairie falcon, Wyoming wild Life 
(Wyoming Game and Fisi Commission, Cheyenne), 7(1), Jan. 19428, pp. 12-15, 
1 »vhoto, 


fll eyries known to the author have been at from 5,000 to 7,000 feet 
elevation. Behavior in defense of the nest is described. The range is out- 
lined and returns from banded birds recorded. Food as indicated by vellets 
at 10 nesting sites was miinly ground squirrels; et one eyrie bird remains, 
principally of pinon jays, predominated, 
Life Histories: _ Fisher Fs 
sher with recommenda- 
if. Fish and Game 
7, Fiz. 43, 2 tables, 


Hell, E, Raymond. Gestation period in the f 
tions for the animal's protection in California, Ca 
(Terminal Id,, Calif.), 28(3), July 1942, pp. 143-14 


Record of catch of licensed trapvers in Californic, dwindling from en 
average of 20 in 1925-27 to 3 in 1958-40, The animal is near extirpation and 
Should be given a closed season of at least three years. The fisher preys to 
& notable extent upon porcupines. From records of two fur furmers in British 
Columbia, it is calculated that the mean sestation period is 352 days. lMnales 
averaze 10, females 5-1/2, pounds in weight. 


4 
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Lueth, Frances X. Red fox is popular Illinois fur-bearer, Illinois 


Conservation (Illinois Conservation Dept., Springfield), 7(2), Swimer 
1942, pp. 13-14, 1 fig. 


Notes on economic value, life histor,, and cycles. This fox not a 
great factor in reducing the numbers of wusil, is a more serious eneny of the 
pheasant. «side from hunting, for srort, trapping in season is the most de- 
sirable form of control. 


Scott, John W, Mating behavior of the sage grouse, Auk 


(J. Fletcher Street, 1102 Locust St., Philadelphia, Fa. $1.00 a copy), 
942, >p. 472-498, pls. 15-17. 


Detailed and fully illustrated account of the mating habits, which are 
" ; 


1 
polygamous under a graded system of cock dominance, 


Life Histories: Hare, Snow 


i Severaid, Joye EH. The snowshoe nare, its life history and artifi- 


cial propagetion, Maine Dept. of Inland Fisheries and Game (Augusta), 
95 po., 43 figs., 14 tables, 1942, 


Report on an invastication by the Cooreretive Wildlife Research Unit 
undertaken to find, if pessivlse, a means of counteracting cyclic fluctuations 
} fle 


in abundance of the mars. Dy combining gleanings from the literature (42 
titles cited) with his own fiacings, the writer is able to present the fullest 
account of the life history of the snowshoe hare that has yet appeared, iis 
propa,atin; studies are tho only investisations of this tzpe on a large scale 


that are known to have becn mde, The life history deals with distribution of 
the animal in Maine, general behavior and miscellaneous characteristics, feed- 
ing and breeding habits, growth rate, cycles of abundance, pelage cages 
(these worked ovt in detail and fully illustratéd), and predators, parasites, 
and diseases. Artificial propagation, the experiments in which are fully 
described, is practicable and can be done at a cost of $1.25 per animel 
released. The different sections of the paper are separately summarized. 


Life Histories; Mouse, Lerming 


Oehler, Charles. Notes on lerming mice at Cincinnati, Ohio, Journ. 


Mammalosy (met T. Hooper, Universitv of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 91.00 a 
copy), 23(3), Aug. 1942, pp. 341-542. 


Synantomys cooperi stonei. fabitat and lifs history notes; food wes 


blue erass, moss, other succulent rlants, and bark of hackberry roots. 


Life Histories; Muskrat 


—_—_— ——-_- - -_—- - -]-- 


Forbes, Thoms R, ‘The period of gonadal activity in the Maryland 


miskrat, Science (Lancaster, Pa. 15 cents a copy), 95( 2467), April 10, 
1942, np. 588-a3, 
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Spermtoger esis dezins in the middle of Decetider, 
middle of Februery; gonedeal activity terminates in 


ter part of October. 
Life Histories: Otter, Sea 


Fisher, Edna M, The 


Ppe 201-240, 1] Tiss. 


The history of the 
reviewed. 


habits 


species along the California coas 


An interesting account of the of the animal 


herds, illustrated with drawings by the author, is given. 
mte at all times of year; one or rarely two young 
The puny can float on its vack from birth, but msi 


verse posture, 
scribed, 


Life Histories S: 
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trode, Don F,, a 
duction, 


E and De nicl L. 
cover utilization ard morsel 


Colvumbs), Role&se No. 167 


Swimming, srooming,. focding, 


_Leedy. 


2 ity, wood 
October 1, 1940, Ohio Wildlife Reseerch Station (Ohio State 
4 pp., figs., 


slesping, 


Analysis of 
County, 9 


tebdics (mineo 


1941, 
As cover, grass and weeds led, harboring 27.4 perce 
Seen. Mele representatior in the’sex ratio diminished fron 
cent during the season, averaging 28,1. Thore were certaia 


as to the kind of cover inh 
Average brood size decreased from 8,8 to 


Percentage of juvenile birds in the population increased from i.9 
For every 100 nests 


Mortality is classificd ard treated in d 


abitcd and the depth to 


storys + 5 a 
W22Cil lv 
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November, 1942 


sea otter in California, Proc. Sixth Pacific Pe 


Science Congress (University of California Press, 3erkel 


ey), 4, 1940, 


t is briefly 
s in present 
The sea otters 


are born to cach foamle. 
learn to swim in the re- 
and nating are do- 


pheasant repro- 
hio--Jiune to 
University, 
sraphed) , Sept. 


of the pheasants 
27. hee to 7.8 ai 
ual prcforence 
was  Senatentel. 


5.8 in the pericd of study but the 


etail. 


in hay meadows, 31 killed or crippled phcoasants were found. 


the study are explained and the forms for recording data reproduced. 


ogranhy of 14 titles. 


Life Histories; Pocket mouse, Sand 

Arnold » Lee W. 
Journ, Mé csamalogy 7 TE 
$1.00 a copy), 


Exmet T. 
23(3) , Aug. 1942, rp. 


of all Todents “trapped were of this Fiat 


individuals are tabulated; 
Zizyphus were the leading items, 
54.4 percent of the total food. 


Life Histories: Prairie chicken 
Douglass, Donald W. A 


central Michigan, wilson PBui.. 
Ann Arbor, 50 cents a copy), 


=49u 


* sguth of 


PA tables . 


prairie chicken booming grounds 
(Josselyn Van Tyne, University of Michigan, 
54(3), Sept. 1942, pp. 171-172, 1 fig. 


Tucson, Arizona. 
The cheek pouch contents of 171 
seeds and inflorescences of mescuite and seeds of 
All parts of mesquite together composed 


to 76.4. 
observed 

The methods of 

Bibli- 


Notes on. the life history of the sand pocket mouse, 

Hoover, University of Michigan, Ana 

539-341, 
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Arbor. 
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WILDLIFE REVIEW: No. 


On 85 dooming grounds, about 472 males and 57 ?emales were counted. 
The number of miles on these areas varied from 1 to3l. “Of the 85 sites 
visited, 32 were on a kioll or hill, the remaining 53 on level ground, of 
which 11 were low and wet. Seventy-one of the grounds were within a mile or 
less of cultivated fields, 53 within 1/4 mile, and 25 on cultiveted land. 
The sites were generally open, mostly covered with sparse grass or other 
herbs; only 24 of the grounds showed woody growth other than street fern, Such 
woody growth consisted chiefly of scattered shrubs or smll trees typical of 


the surrounding country." 
Life Histories: Quail, Valley 


Storer, T. I., F. P. Cronemiller, BE, E. Horn, and ten Glading 
Studies on valley quail. Inc. B. ‘hitehinson and E. I. Kotok, The San 
Joaquin Exverimental Range, Univ. of California ( Berkeley), Bul. 563, 


April 1942, pp. 150-135, tables 23-26. 


-_——-=+ 


A progress report, describing methods of the study including those of 
census, Results of counts for S years are tabulcted; birds per acre varied 
from 2.26 to .59. Other life history topics commented upon are: sex and age 
ratios, seasonal chanzes in weight, nesting, enemies, food and water supplies 
and their utilization, cond disease. Nestin; success is tabulated; it varied 
froi. 17.7 to 24.6 percent. Losses are distributed among the agents causing 


them, among which the sround squirrel wes by far the most important. The 
> J 


results of experimental hunting on en area of 720 acres are given. 


Life Histories: Sauirrel, Fox 
Brown, Louis G. Forecast better squirrel hunting for 1942 season, 
Illinois Conservation (Illinois Dept. of Conservation, Springfield), 


7(2), Summer 1942, pp. 7-8, 2 figs. 


Among other inform.tion is summarized data on the life history of the 
fox squirrel. 
Life Histories: Swallow, Pank 
Stoner, Dayton. Bird study through banding, Scientific Monthly 


og” Shes 


(Science Press, lan easter, Pa, 50 cents a copy), 55(Z), Aug. 1942, 


Summary of the vork of author and wife with bank swallows since 1923, 
Notes on burrows and burrowing, eggs, growth and body temperature of youhg, 
tec!mic of catchins and results of banding, length of life (average about 2-3 
). "So far as we are awere no other person has ever captured one of our 


years 
do, as & rule, return 


banded bank swallows.” First year birds do not, adults 
to the same colony. 


Life Histories Turkey in Wisc nsin 


Schorser, Ae We. The wild turkey in early Jisconsin, ee Bul. 


(Josselyn Van ‘Tyne, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 50 cents 2 copy), 
54(5), Sept. 1942, pp. 173-182, 1 fig 
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Comient on early porular names of the turkev and their oriszin and sum- 
mary of the bird's occurrence in Wisconsin where it ranged from the southern 
counties northeasterly to Green Say. The author believes that the turkey as 
Well as the pinnated grouse and po>vwhite »aintaired a hold in Wisconsin in 
early d-ys only through yerroues replenishment from DLlincis, ‘hen that 
reservoir ias depleted, the turkeys no Bg returned. «attemmts at reiutro- 
duction have failed. Bibl iograp! hy of Sl titles. 

Life Histories: Weasel, Least 


Polderboer, Emmett B. Habits of the least weasel (Mustela rixosa) 


in northeastern lo, Journ. Mammelogy (Baret T. Hooper, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arvor, $1.00 2 copy), 23(2), May 1942, pp. 145-147 


Species not so rere as formerly belicved. The autl.or presents notes 
upon observations or fovr specimens and their environment. 


Life Kistorics: Wren, House 


Kendeigh, S. Charles. Territorial and mting sehavior of the house 
wren, Iilinois Bicloszical Lonogrephs (tate ersity of Ti? -lnois Press, 
5 sles. 194) 
~ ta: My tv Sie 


Urbara, $1.50 a cony), 18(3), 120 pr., 32 figs., 


< 


4 


Report on 19 years of imvestis2ztion near Clereland, Ohio, treating 
spring <rrival, establishuent, defense, ciurictsristics, and mstory of terri- 
tories, reproductive vigor, mating bene vior, and history of individual birds. 
Adults that have previously nested return to territories the same as or 
adjacent to those occupied the previous year, ané birds tat huve not nested, 
While scattering to a greater extent, “occur in grectest relative numbers in 
the vicinity where the: were hatched.” Territories are established, adver- 
tised by sinein-. and deferded by the rales. They na:r contain from 2 to 7 
nest sites, "In the establishment of nest-sites, house wrens may destroy the 
nests, egss, or young of the same or of different species, or even other adult 
birds. Although there is erating individual veriation in this aggressive 
behavior, it tends to be most intense during years When the total house wren 
population on the are2 is heatens.® Territorial poundaries change during the 
Season and from year to year, mostly in resvonse to compstition and to changes 
in population density. In the area studied they varied from 0.25 to 3.6 acres 
and averaged 1] acre in size. A non-breedine population includes from 28 to 

So percent of the males and from 13 to 20 percent of tiic femmles. Polyszyny 
oie polyandry both occur, the former more frequently. Romating of the same 
male and femle for a second ayeas and for a second year took »lace in about 
40 percent of the possible instances, Two-page bivlicvraphy. An excellent 
report on a thorough pe 3 wan ni 


Ipnagement: _ Bobwhite 


Hendrickson, George 0. cology and mnagoment cof the dob-white 
xxx (i) Povulat ion deta, Low: Consorvationist (low. State Cornsorvation 
Commission, Des ifoines), 1(9), Oct. 1942, p. 7, 1 table. 


Estimtes of fall and spring ro eae on a 7,700-acre Study tract 
each yoer from 1935 to 1942 arc tavulatcd. The ranzo is groat, 90 to 2,316. 
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The effects of favorable znd unfavorable seasons on the numbers of the birds 
are commented upon, With auspicious environmental conditions and good manage- 
pro 


ment, the area should ovide a shootable surplus of from 500 to 1,000 dirds, 


lanegenent: po»vwhite 


p-4 


Stoddard, Herbert L. Cooperative qu Study association (Thoma 


UAL t 
ville, Ga.) Ninth and Tenth Annual Renorts 1940-1941, 39 nn., 1942. 


S 


Besides uetter of special interest to members of tre Association, the 
report includes discussions of wider value in the field of wildlife renase- 
ment. Timber improveent cuttings is among them: "The important thing is to 
leave a properl:; spaced siand of the best troes for further growth so tat 
the forest will constantly improve from the standdoints of sccuic, hunting, 


énd timber values." Tre effect of grazing on quail lands is thoroughly con- 
Sidered (vr. 9-20). Except in the Kissinmec Frairic rc;ion of Floride, year- 


The comparative returns from leasing or purchasing quéil lands are fully dis- 
cussed. Leasing at from 2.5 to 20 cents ter acre, while formerly satisfactory, 
has become less so duc to fire-exclusion propaganda, an exnanding livestock 
industry, Ampensltseasion of agriculture, increase in hunting, and in quail 
enemies and diseeses, Tho cream of quail shooting now goes to those who pur- 
chase and race shooting: lands. It is z00d to have these extended discus- 
Sions of important problems with which the writer is so familiar, The food 
habits and control of mammalian predators, and of rodents are discussed. 
Blackberry patchcs, while valuable in providinz food ane cover, my become a 
handicap to the movements of both doss and men. Ways of controlling or cradi- 
cating them are described. The valve and imnagoment of elyce clover (Alyso- 
carpus vaginalis) and runnor oak (Quercus numila) ere discussed. 


round livestock grazing: is incormmatible ith satisfactory quail production. 


Manegoment; _ Bobwhite 


Ss Konneth A,, and Ernest A, Vaughn. a ianagenent in 
Marylan id, h faryland Conservationist (5141 }Muns ey, Blade. Mltimore, Md. ) ’ 
9(3), Summer 1942, pp. 16-20, 4 tables, 
, 

History of project originally established by the Resettlement Adminis 
tration in 1935, developed by various agencies and finaily transferred to the 
Marylcond Devartment of Forests and Parks and managed by the Game <nd eth 
Fish Cormission with the aid of Pittmenn-Robertson funds, Comparative notes 
are given on quail censuses that heve been carried on for 7 consecutive years 
ané the results of the latest are >resented in text and tadle. Heaviest quail 

opulations and best huntins have resulted when the iand use patterns lave 
pproximted the following percents: annual food patches, 20; Lespedeza 


Serices, clover, and other perennial plantings, 30; and idle ‘Vand, plowed or 
disked at least every three years, 50. Tle authors sive positive evidence of 
the value of L. sericea as a winter quail foo dle lends are soon taken by 
broom-seds:e; partridge pea was especially suc 1 in holdin; its own agains 
the Andropogon but has a shattering habit that renders collection of secd dif- 
ficult. Food habit studies have been continued and the results of sxaminatiol 
of 23 crovs are presented in tebdular form and dis sed. Predator control is 
carried on but not emphasized; cxamination of scats of gray foxes showed the 
principal food to be rabbits, 
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Management: Deer, White-tailed 


Feeney, i W. i, S. Famine stalks the deer, Wisconsin Conservation Bul. 
(Wisconsin Conservation Dept., Madison), 7(9), Sept. 1942, pp. 8-10, 3 
photos, 


During summer t*:ere is an abundance of deer food in Wisconsin but in 
winter where yarding is practiced the animals ccnsume local supplies, Inspec- 
tion of more than 200 deer aad tarritories showed tit two-thirds of them had 
been excessively over-browsed, "In more than one-third of these yards, a 
great number of deer starved as a — of browse exhaustion during February 
and March of 1941," About 80% of the losses were fawms. Harvesting each 
year's surplus would eliminate much ee the Winter losses and also improve 
browse conditions for ths rem@ining deer. 


eae 


Management: Deer, White-tailed 
Gorcéon, Seth. Pennsylvania bags 700,000 deer in ten years, Pennsyl- 
venia Game News. (Pen nsylvenie Game Commission, harrisburg. 10 cents 4 
copy), 13(4), July 1942, pp. 3, 26-27, 29, 5 photos, 1 table. 
Fluctuations in nu»er of the animals and causes that contributed to 
them are discussed; chanzes in specifications of open seasons that were made 


to control the herd are described and the levzal kill, 1915-1940, is tabulated. 


Management: Deer, White-tailed 


oe PEt Cee S Eb e Obee oot 6S He 


Morse, Marius, and Faul Mighby. The status of Minnesota deer 


Conservation Volunteer (Minnosota Dept. of Conservation, St. Paul), 
4(20), May 1942, po. 15-16, 1 table; 4(2), Tune 1942, pp. 58-64, 3 figs. 


From November 1933 to November 1939, the average number of animals on 
a square mile in the hunting range rose from 12.7 to 14.6 and drozyped to 15.9. 
The causative factors, natural and humar, are appraised and discussed. Deer 
hunters’ reports are analyzed and hunter success is calculated. Thke popula- 
tion is fluctuating, being subject to declines of as mmch as 25 percent. It 
Should be maintained in balance with winter food. Legal hunting is not keep- 
ing deer numbers to the desired level but it should be increased until it 
does have the desired effect. Artificial feeding is not recommended. 


Management: __ Deer, White-tailed 


Wilson, Kenneth A., and Ernest A. vesgine The Worcester County 


deer herd, Maryle nd Conservationist (514 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.), 
19(3), Summer 1942, pr. 6-8. 


Two doe and one buck white-tailed deer were released in an evergreen 
forest in Dorchester County, lid., in 1926; since then the number of animals 
has steadily increased and in 1941 a total of 52 deer were bagged. While some 
damage has deen done to farm crops such as cowneas, melon vines, white potato 
vines, soybeans, and fruit tree nursery stock, not many complaints have been 
received, as the farmers seem to take pride in the herd. Examination of the 
Stomach contents of a shot deer revealed acorns, persimmon fruits, and browse 
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from Japanese honeysuckle, sweet sum, red maple, wax-myrtle, bayberry, and 
red-cedar. In an area of about 100,000 acres, characterized by large contig- 
uous stands of lovlolly pine end mixed hardwood-evergreen forests, inter- 
spersed by farmland, it is believed that at least 1,000 deer wintered lest 
year, This estirate is rade on the basis of track counts on sample plots; 
applicability of this and other census methods is discussed. Recormendations 
are made for management of this herd. 


Management: Dens for fur animals 


Polderboer, Emmett 3B. Artificial sids in producing a farm fur 
crop, Journ, Wildlife Me nagement (Logan J. Bonnett, 206 Forestry Bldz., 
State College, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 6(3), July 1942, pp. 208-209, 2 figs, 


Author's summry: "(1) The secpage areas, hangin: bogs, and waste 
lands on northeastern Iow. ferms often lack good "aon sites and protection frm 
dogs when othcr conditions are favorable for resident fur animals; (2) old 
road culverts, tiles, and milk cans my be used to make artificial dens. whe 
well located and protected from molestation by dogs and trampling by livestocs, 
these oncovrage residence of fur oe notably skunks cnd mirks, during 
all seasons of the year; (3) the value of furs teken on the averazo scoction 
of Iow: farm land where artificiel dens were located inercascd &S much as 
$5.00 a year over that of previous years; (4) larse junk piles placed in gul- 
lies helped to check erosion and provided refuges utilized by valuadle fur 
bearers and cottontail rabbits." 


e 


23) 


Management: Eli 


Olsen, Oranze. Managing Nedo's wapiti, U.S. Forest Service 


(Ashington, D. C.), 4 pp. (mimeozraphed), 1942. 


k, reintroduced into this Utah mountain ranze, in 1914, increased 
under protection and coedling until they seriously damaged fences, haystacks, 
orchards, and crops. Payment of darages was not satisfactory as the trouble 
continued. Sportsmen lon; opvosed rezulatiow of the numbers of the herd, ut 
finally an agreement wos reached to hold it to between 500 and 600 head. 
Hunting to maintain this number is under special permit and is concentrated 
where most needed. In 27 years since introduction, 1,934 animls have been 
removed, 1,755 by sportsmen. This is in addition to those killed to protect 
crops and those lost through natural causes and poachi 


Management: Farm wildlife 


Semple, A. T., «nd M. A. Hein. Pastures to hold and enrich the 


soil, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Farmers' Bul. 1900 (Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 10 cents a copy), 29 pp., 23 figs., 3 tables, 1942. 


On page 8, wildlife utilization is mentioned as a function for lands 
not suitable for ordincry crop, pasture, or woodland use; and on pase 9 the 
draining of small areas of mrsh is termed uneconomic and the suggestion is 
made thet they can be rendered productive of muskrat Delis, 
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Management: _ Fermer-sportsman relationship 


Swanson, Gustav. The fermer and the sportsman, Conservation 
Volunteer (Miunesota Dept. of Conservation, St. Paul), 5(26), Nov. 1942, 


pp. 1-4, 1 cartoon, 


An attempt to impress sportsmen with their great obligations to farmers 
for the production and care of game and granting of hunting privileges, with 
several suggestions as to ways in which some recompense can de made, 


Menagement: Food patches 


Anon, Plant. food patches for turkeys, Virginia Wildlife (Virginia 
Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond. ‘10 cents a copy), 
5(2), Spring-Summer 1942, pp. 79-80, 1 photo, 


Directions for planting and fertilizing: Brabham cowpeas, Laredo soy- 
beans, buckwheat, Tennessee German millet, chvfas, and winter wheat, Food 
patches are not only of direct velue to the birds but in reducing tendency to 
drift are useful in tur!:cy management. 


Management: _ Forest manazetent in rolation to wildlife management 


Hosley, N. W., Chairman, The effects of forest harvest on game 


production, Journ. Forestry (hilis 51d3., Washington, D. C. 50 cents a 
copy), 40(3), Aug. 1942, pp. 639-641. 


Report by a Committee of 6, incorporating mterial contributed by 21 
individuals, »oth grouns representative of diverse regions and interests. 
Forest ecology is constantly changing in relation to wildlife, and forestry 
operations may have profound end far-reaching effects upon the fauna, To 
evaluate these accurately and to do things”’Significant benefit to wildlife 
requires increased knowledge. “We must decide for a ziven game species ina 
region what food plants are needed and in what quantities, and pemmnent sam- 
ple plots must be laid out and followed through to determine the effects of 
different cutting methods and their variations." Problems of forest manage- 
ment in relation to wildlife in many parts of the country are briefly described. 


Management: Harvest 


LeCompte, E. Lee. Analysis of game kill statistics for season of 


1941, Maryland Conservationist (514 Munsey Bldz., Baltimore, Md.), 19(3), 
Summer 1942, pp. 4-5. 


Grand total 767,587 head, estimated to have yielded nearly 2 million 
Pounds of food ready for cooking, Leading groups: rabbits, squirrels, .bob- 
Whites. A kill of 676 chuker partridzgee is reported. 


Management: Harvest, dig game, Wyoming 


Anon, 1941 big game kill sets record, Wyoming iJild Life ( Woming 
Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne), 7(3), March ‘1942, pp. 11-18, 5 photos, 
tables, 
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Detailed tabulation for the year and summaries for 7 years (1935-41); 
last and highest, 18,614. The estimated weight and value of the meat are 
sone three million povnds ard rourdly $458,000. Overpopulations, range con- 
ditions, hunter success ratios, and age clcsseos of the deer and elk kiiled 
are discus ssed. 


Moragement: Harvest, buffalo 





Gembrell, Roy. Arizona buffalo hunt, 1942, Arizona Wildlife and 


portsmu (Flagstaff. 15 cents a copy), 46), Mey 1942, pp. 6-10, 1 photo, 


Thirty-four of a herd of 233 anirals were killed under permits. 
The conditions and results of the hunt are described. lang's diseise is ap- 
parently not present in the herd. Individual animal weigits were below 
estimates, the hecviest being 635 pounds. Records are needed to determine 
herd weights or approximate ages. Unless overcome, difficulty of field 
determination of age and sex classes my Well interfere with efficient mnage- 
ment.--Fred Gibson. 


Management: Harvest, javelina 


Knipe, spisesere Statistical report of the 1942 javelina hunt, 


Arizona Wildlife ond Sportsren (Flagstaff. 15 cents a copy), 46), May 
1942, p. 14. 


Notes obtained from 77 individuals are given on sex ratios, sizes, and 
Weights; data on caliber of guns used and time and distance traveled per 
hunter per animal are summrized.--Fred Gibson. 


Management: _ Hervest, miskrat 


Presnall, Clifford C. The Provincial muskrat project at The Pas, 
Manitoba, Canada, Pittman-Robertson Quarterly (Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Dept. of the Interior, Chicago, I1l.), 2(2), April 1942, pp. 63-69. 





In recent years Menitobe has begun an experiment in the use of 13-1/2 
million acres of public lands for fur production and cormunity rehabilitation, 
It involves: complete zovernmental control; low develonvment and administration 
costs; controlled coorerative harvestinz and marketing of the wildlife crop; 
and compulsory insurance ageinst crop failvre and mrket depression. It is 
not fur farming but management use of natural products of the wilderness, 
Badly depleted areas are being protected and restocked <nd tracts with e fair 
residual population are being put under ranegement. A resistered trap-line 
Plan that has proved so successful in British Columbia as to warrent extensio 
is briefly described and the miskrat project mentioned in the title is dis- 
cussed in greater detail. It has been improved with water intake and outlet 
structures and patrol cabins. Inventory is taken by multiplying the number 
of occupied winter lodges by five. The number of treppers is set in accor- 
dance with the inventory and trappins of from 60 to 90 percent of the animals 
inventoried is permitted. The various factors are 30 managed that the trap- 
pers receive about: $27.50 net per month throughout the year. They are also 
eided in getting equipment and supplies. They are organized into camps of 5 
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to 8 men each under a head trapver and are regularly visited by 
Trapping and sale reculeticns are srecified. Under mnaceme 
population and him catch heve greatly increased. The 1941 
skins, which brought an average price of $1.58. Ext j 
Systems to certain crecs in the United States and Alasia is 
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Management: Fedse 


McGraw, Charles F,, and Joe R, Mvidson. sa.ce-orance plantings, 


TOS Peg St 


Soil Conservation cs « OF Documents, Washirgton, D. C. 10 cents a 


copy), 7(12), June 1942, p. 303. 


Osage-orange hedyes, once populér, were largely uprooted. They Lave 
great utility to wildlife; other valuos are pointed out. 


Management: Inventory, »ig game 





Seventeenth St., N. wW., washington, D.C. 50 cents a copy 
1942, pp. 20-23, 48, illus. 


william Mershall, Wildlife census, American Forest 
), 4 


With introductory allusions to the wethods of timber cruises and graz- 


ing surveys, the author disevsses same estirmtes. Eirly attempts were crudo, 
and improved methods hardly @o away with muzerovs vaviadvies that prevent 
accurate conclusions. cas from the experience of the writer and others 
are cited. Even ths »est of counts ~ey be 109 percent tco low or too high. 

+ 


Tt 

3 
The wrjter'’s advicé is to stick to actu2l counts and eschow estimates. 
"Anac + NITANt ah an _ . . 
Management: Inventory, prcasanats, etc., Onio 


ee lawrence E, Status of Chio geome sirds, 1940, Ohio Wildlife 


Reloese 158, 35 pp.e, 





The map shows phecsant population donsitios over the State from 0 to 
300+ per square mile. The higher levels according to a second figure siving 
details reach @ maximum of 012. Sumuerios of the results of vhoasant and 


rabbit minting, of State-supervised huntinz, and of pheasant band returns are 
given. The princival feature of the paver, the 1¢40 sumrsr pheasant survey, 

+ «+4 oI LP] si . ed + “Af 7 ~ 7 « A-aap % = - ae Cm ie a ° wy 
occupying 24 puges of the leaflet,.is summrized in as meny »vrief paragraphs. 


2, a 
wMatries 2 a] 
9 ieWaAs, ana 


It contains incidental reforences to other same birds, crows 
rabbits, 


ea 7r wr 
Management: Inventory, 





Hicks, lawrence &., | Daniol L. Loo ecy, anc Don BH, Strode. The 1941 
September pheasant survey, Ohio HiT Reeearch Station (Ohio State 
University, Columns), Release 170, 24 »p., fics., tables (mimoo;;raphed) , 
Dec, 1941. 


An average population of 183 birds »er square mile was indicated, Most 
birds were seon detwoen 6:50 and 7:10 a.m., and 5:05 and 5:45 poem, Condi- 
tions for observing were usually best on clear, qvist pert wnen tucre was 
heavy dew and relatively little fog. Sex ra tio of all >birds obscrved and 
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sexed, 48.8:51.2. Mortality wes at the rate o -05 per 1,000 miles,on high- 
ways, and 573, on railways. In addition, 128 raboits 333 other vertebrates 
were found dead per 1,000 miles cf railroed, Notes on the frequency of 
rabbits, bobwhites, Eungarian partridses, crows, aud hawks also are included, 
Cover preferences, »rood size, and nesting :uortality also receive consider- 


ation, 


Menagement: Muskrat 


Ruhl, 0. D., and Luther L. eRe Michigan’ s "million 
dollar" muskrets, Michigan Conser 


nservat 
lansing), 11(8), Sept. 1942, pp. 6-7, 11, 5 S chee. 


Muskrats supply more than half of ths State's annuvel crop of raw furs, 
whick is ge at 32,000,000. In early days pelts »vrousht only 10 to 25 
cents apiece but in 1919-21, prices went up to $5 to $6 for a single skin. 
maleeattons on trapping were necessitated dy 1926, A imskrat "farming" boom 
resulted in much disavpointment because attempts were mide to raise the 
@nimals in mony unsuitable pleces, Highest production occurs on netural cat- 
tail marshes of Saginaw River and Bay and Lake Erie, where the everage acre 
supports 4 trappable mskrats. Fall travping is preferred as it harvests many 
animals that would not survive the winter. Farmers, unskilled laborors, and 
boys do most of tho trapving. Frimoness end color are not given so much 
Weight now as formerly, as devslopments in vrocessiny enable m.nufacture of 
high quality fur products out of avoeirmpe pelts. The immortant characteristics 
of quality and size in muckret furs are listed. Some income is received from 
sale of carcasses for faod. The life equation of the muskrat in Michigan is 
explained; the average production per pair is 2-3 litters of about 8 young 
each, The problem of muskrat management is to conserve as many as possible of 
these until they can be profitably harvosted, Management suggestions are meéede, 


ar 


a 


Management: Overponuiations, deer 


Edwards, Oliver T. Survey of winter deer range, Malheur National 
Forest, Oreon, Journ. Wildlife Management (Logan J. Fennett, 206 Forestry 
Bldg., State Col leze, Fa, 75 cents a copy), 6(%), July 1942, vp. 210-220, 
2 ple., 3 figs., 2 tables. 

Author's summry: "({1) The most important units of the deer winter 
range on the Malheur National Forest in Crej;jon are seriously overpopulated; 
(2) the browse on these areas is damaged severely, and their productivity and 
carrying capacity have been greatly reduced; (5) an immeCiate reduction in the 
deer herd is essential to prevont further reduction of the range capacity and 
future winter losses of deer; (4) elimination of either livestock or deer from 
the national forest range would not solve the present deer winter range prob- 
lem; (5) the future same-producing capacity of the land on and adjoining the 


Malheur National Forest is dependent upon efficient wanagement of tne area." 


His recormendations are: *(1) Adolish existin;; refuges; (2) remove the 
Surplus deer throussh special hunting seasons vy allowing the kill of both 
sexes and in adequate numbers (3) invest the State Game Cormission with 
authority to provide special hunting soasons, bag limits, and sex selection at 
reasonable license fses; (4) continue present efforts to improve range meanage- 
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ment; (5) continue ranze investigations to determine effects of control meas- 
ures; (6) Conduct an educetional campaign to inform the public of the existing 
conditions ane the necessity for drastic corrective measures; (7) maintain 
close cooperation between all individusls, orzanizations, and agencies who 
have any responsibility in the management of the game resource." 


Management: _Flenting for wildlife 
Dorer, Richard J. Permanent food and cove 


game birds , Conservation Volunteer (iinnesote Dep 
Paul), 4(23), Aug. 1942, pp. 10-12. 


api poms for liinnesota 
f Conservation, St. 


Drifting snow drives game birds out of coverts in certain situations, 
More numerous and more widely distributed plantings, therefore, should de ideo, 
Suggestions are given as to woody plants suita»vle for spring and full vlanting, 
and as to their caro, 


Kell, Waiter V., and Roland McKeo. Cover crops for soil conserva- 
tion, U. 3. Dept. of Azriculture Rermicrs' Bul. 1758 (Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5 cents & copy), 14 po., 10 firs., 1 table, revised 
Sept. 1942 


Although making little montion of wildlife, this nuvlication will %e 
sirc to teks use of clovers, votches 


of value to managors who my desire to teks 3, kudzu, 
and Lespedeza sericea, »dcsidc / forage grasses aployod as cover 


wee ree te ww mm ee 


crops. It sekes sugsestions as to tie x 
to their cultivation. 


© s) Ss 
bps pee: Biggmets ad a Sees 
ssions of their adxptability and as 


VManarsement: Pond 


Teiford, H. S., and 0. A. Stevens. Uses and ranagement of ponds 


nd lakes, North Dakota Az 
14 figs., 7'tadles, May 19 


lod 


sr, Expt. Sta. (Ferzo), Bul. 313, 40 ov., 
‘ 
4 


Ze 

A contribution to the literature of the fast develonring farm pond 
procrem, Uses of vonds for cattle wetering, fish, fur <nirel, and vi ldfowl 
production, and recreation are pointed out and suggestions mide as how they 
may be forwerded. aA survez is presented in text and tables of the chemical, 
physical, and diological charecteristics of 19 widely distrisduted lakes of 
the State. There is 2 list of 19 selected references, wnich surprisingly 
does not include U.S. Dept. of Agvriculture, Technical Bul. 221, ‘Jild-duck 
foods of North Dakota Lekes, 71 »p., 14 tedles, 1931. 


3 


ee 


Ga brielson ra Ml. Mysterious Okefenokee, Mature lkgazine (1214 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 35 cents & copy), 55(9), Nov. 


1942, po. 483-486, 2 shotos. 


Description of this swamp, its faune, und its mnegement. 
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Management: Refuges 


Kauffmn, Erle. Wildlife is taking it, american Forests (919 
48(6), June 


- - asaeo y" 


Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 50 certs a copy), 
1942, pr. 198-201, 237-238, illus. 


bnalysis cf the situation resulting from the diversion of @ million 
acres of national wildlife refuge lends to military purposes. The author's 
data are from refuge mnagers and other officials of the Fish and ‘/iléelife 
Service and the conclusions are that areas of high wildlife values have been 
spared and tliat on those which havo been taken over, survrisin;ly little 
damige to wildlife is being done. 


Managament: Refuges, Cave Romain 
Lofton, Zohn M., Jr. Southern sanctwery, American Forests (919 
Seventcenth St., N. Jd., washington, D. C. 5C cents a copy), 48(1), Jan. 


1942, pp. 10-14, 43, illus. 
History of the resion, and description, illustration, and appreciation 
of the Cane Romin National Wildlife Refuse (inucluéing Bull's Island), S. C. 


Manesement: _Sonsoird 


rres, J. Kk., and E. C. Murdoch, Sirds and conservation, Soi] 
Conservation (Sunt. of Docunient a3bincston, D. C. 10 cents a copy), 


7(12), June 1942, p. SC3. 

soil conservation 
a to abvout 
iris of any habitat, equivalent 
32 from grazing 


Instances of increase in song>ird popu 
has been practiced in nortneastern Feds, 
each 100 feet, have the createst densities i 3 
to 30-50 pairs of nesting birds per acre. .oodland protect 
ranks next to hed-es. 


@ 


Squirrel 


More squirrels in Fenn's one Pennsylvania 
mirisburs 10 2a 


Came Commission, nts a copy), 


DD. 5, 30, 32, 2 photos, 





Lack of den trees and of a devendsbdie all-vear food supvly are the 
chief limiting factors on squirrel populaticns Jhere waste corn is avyail- 
able, installation of nest boxes may greatly qnoournge squirrels, in exten- 
Sive woodlands, providins both artificicl dens and fecdcrs may de necessary. 
winter feeding may increcse the anim1s' resistance to disease and thus 
reduce population fluctuctions, Susgestions are given es to increasing tie 


food supply and regulating hunting. Eibvliogravkhy of 5 titles. 
ppsy © B Eg 3Par 


Management: Stockings, partridge, cinmkar 
— 9 > 9 


ee ee ee ee 


Bleir, Frank D. The chukar partridge 


in] 
Voluntecr (hiinnesota Dept. of Conservation, St. raul), 
pp. 16-20, 1 pl. 


zs 


Conservation 
), June 1942, 
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From 1937 to 1941, nearly 50,000 chulkars, mostly reared on a State gare 
farm, have been liberated. They anpear to be establishing theuselves exceDt 
on prairies of the western and southwestern varts of the State. Continuous 
stocking is credited with the success achieved; the release of an additional 
15,000 birds in 1942 was planned, Notes on habits, including choice of food, 
are given, In captivitr up to 86 egess have been obtained in a season from a 
single female, The most important enemy of stocked birds is the house cat. 
Management: Stocking, turkey 


Mosby, Henry S. Successful turkey restocking is possible, Vircinia 
Wildlife (Virginia Comission of Game and Toland Fisheries, Richmond. 10 
cents 4 copy), 5(2), Spring-Summer 1942, ro. 69-78, & photos, 1 mp, 

2 tables. 


More than 6.0 percent of the releases of wild turkeys under the Vir- 
ginia plan hive resulted in establishment of the dirds. Development of the 
plan is traced, Turkey hens reared in >it are mated with wild gobblers, 
and the young produced arc released in large areas of formerly occupied range 

rs 


where they are fully protected. Where 4 seed stock persists, manasement to 
increase it is preferred to resteckine. The tables and men sive details of 
the effort and its re ng which all difficulties considored, are desmed 
satisfactory. 

Management: Swallow, Cliff 


Buss, Irven 0. A managed cliff swallow colony in southern 
Wisconsin, wilson Bul. (Jossolyn Van Tyne, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 50 cents a copy), 543), Sept. 1942, pp. 153-161, 3 photos. 
ded in increasing a single 


pair of cliff swallows (Petrochelidon a. ak Lediiaien’ to < colonv of more than 
4,000 birds in 38 hay sects steed cx geue'y providing sources of md 
and horizontal strins to give founda G oudiding, and romoving old 
nests ciate parasitization) ; axon to aid the birds. Lifc his- 
tory notcs 2nd chronolos:, of the colony are included. Zidliozradhy of 8 
titles. 
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Manazement: Transplanting 


Cramer, hd nee M. The 1940-41 game travping and hunting program, 


Pennsylvania Game News (Pennsylvania Came Commission, Harrisburg. 10 
cents a coy), 13(2), May 1942, =n. 8, 27, 2 »vhotos, 5 tables. 


Trapping of animals chiefly for transplanting was carried on under 
permit by three grouns, one of Which was not p2id, one received so imuch per 
head of game handled, and the third wes paid a per diem rate. animals trap- 


ped in largest numbers were: rabdits (32,799), ring-necked pheasants (2,912), 
and gray squirrels (600). Figures are siven for 9 additional grouvs. The 
3 


average cost of trapving rabbits was .468 cents per head. 
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Menagement; ‘Transplanving antelopes 


Anon, Rehabilitating the pronghorn, Wyoming wild Life ( Wyoming 
Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne), 7(6), June 1942, pp. 1-3, 17, 4 photos. 


Wyoming has 35,000 antelopes but with t nimsls properly distributed 
could easily support 60,000. This article ¢ n ; the traps, trapping 
methods, and shipping operations that were employed in efforts at distribution, 
Management: Transplanting antelopes 


Fisher, Lee William, Live traning Texas antelopes, Journ. Wild- 
life Men nagement (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Pi. 
75 cents a copy), 6(3), July 1942, pp. 231-236, 4 pls., 2 figs. 

A total of 467 entclopes were trapped, sexed, aged, weighed, ear-tagged, 
and released, with a loss of only 3 animals; treapving operations covored 45 
days. Approximte cost for trapping anid tran3vortins each aniral was $4.30. 
The trep and shippins crates are egret ape and illustrated. Author's summry: 
"Modification in the live-trepping technique for antslope are reported, in- 
Cluding replacement of hors en vy an ai: ypla ne for drifting the animals into 
the trap and romoval of ant : the crowding; pen in @ group, rather 
than one at a time throuzh a chute. Thay heve permitted the use of a simpli- 
fied and less expensive trap, and afforded a sefer, more efficient, and more 
economical method of contvring antelopes." 


Mana gement: Transplanting 


Couch, Leo K. Trapping and transplenting live beavers, U. S. Dept. 
of the Interior, Conservation Bul. 30 omen of Documents, Washing-tor, 
D.C. 10 conts. a copy), 20 pp., 15 figs., 1942. 


spt. of Agriculture Farmers! Bulletin 1768. Treats 
1 and water conservation and to fur animals and 
ire caused by beavers; trapping, transporting, and 
shawbting the entunie: and the beaver as an asset in rural sections. 
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Management: 


Anon, Rehabilitating the deer, Wyoming wWiid Life (Wyoming 
Game and Fish mission, Cheyenne), 7(8), Aus. 194 >. 1-3, 2 photos, 


coy 
ko 
9 #s 


Seven-foot panel fences protected haysiacks but as it cid not seem 
adviseble to fence all haystacks, plans were made to remove the excess deer. 


The trans and trapping methods used are described. 


Management: Turkey 


Anon, The wild turkey in Virginia, Vircinia Commi 


ssio 
June 1942 


Technical informtion furnished } : 3. hos? ac. 0. handley. 
History of the wild turkev in Virginia; he <a> ine occurred between 
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1890 and 1910, Soms de:ree of restoration has been accomplished cand the birds 
now live in 69 of tue State’s 100 counties and muster < total fall population 
of ebout 23,000. Nearly so vercent of these are removed by hunting, the 
methods of whic are descr d Coloration is fully discussed, especially as 
distingzuishin; wild and domestic streins deishts are given for sex and ase 
classes, life history is >riefly treate and there are sections on ranze 
requirements, enemies (min the worst), protection, ovate renasement, arvi- 
ficial propagation, and restockins. The part on mana; nt is the most de- 
tailed % all in the pudlication. It deels with mpetition of livestock and 
deer with turkeys , plantin:s, winter fecding, refuses, | patches, end 


forestry practices in relation to wild turksay production. 


ievsls 


Sidne- 4 Control of surface waters, Conservetion 
%. of Conservation, St. Pau 5(25), Oct. 1942, 


"Minnesota has the largest water surface of eny state--more than 
3,500,000 acres.” iiater control, 4 subject of State legislation, is descrived 
“nd illustrated and its advantages simmarized. "“Judicious control of lake 
levels will: (1) Suche . our streams With a more continuous flow of water, 
promoting human confort and creating more healthful sanitary conditions by 
decreasing the effocts of stream pollution; (2) raise ground water levels, 
thus increasing thre dependadility of well water suppl: for farms and commune 
ities; (3) retard excessive runoff durin;; flood periods; (4) keo> weter levols 
at a more nearly constant elevation; (5) encourage replenisimacnt of fish life 
by restoring or maintaining natural spawming grounds throu.h maintenence of 
uniform water levels as nearly as vracticable; (6) benefit water fowl and 
hae wild life habitats; (7) enhance scenic beauty; (38) increase tourist 
tra. nd encourage water sports; (9) improve conditions for wild rice »>ro- 
due “ ion." 

Menagenent; iJatserfo.l food 
Frovost, li ce Jey Tampshire waterfowl reconnaissance, New 
fempshire Fis} and Game ny Tech. Circ. 10 (Concord. 25 cents a copy), 
75 pp., tadles. 


The waterfowl of th tate ar iste nd their status indicated; the 
food plants are cvaluated ; rding 7 — sina]. formlas. The occurrence and 
importance of the plants » Sunmari 12 tables, Improvement possibilities 
for numerous bodies of water are disc: d and estimates mado of the costs. 
Descriptions of tho more important wildfowl areas and recommiondations for 
togir improvement are siven in detail pr ake Umbaso;:, for instance). 
Bibliography of 24 titles. 


Management: \Joodcock 
. ; one eae Pennsylvania Cane News 
amastaeaes ssion, Harris 10 cents a cony), 13(7), 
@ Octi 1942, »». 12-13, 
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gories, namely those larger then, and those ecual to or sméller than, the 
robin, Descrinticns ere confined to field characters; notes cre treated with 
some detail, being usually syllabilized; end local distribution is indicated, 


Netural History: birds of washington 


Slipp, John VW. The tube-nosed swimmers of Puget Sound, The 
Murrelet (Martha R. Flahaut, Museuwn Bldg., Uni ve rsity of washington, 
Seattle. 50 cents a covy), 23(2), Miy-Aus. 1942, or. 54-59. 

Author's sumary: h roc Cae ee, as a group are the most 
thoroughly pelagic and aiieee ; St known cf Jashington birds. Only one 
species, Puffinus griseus, was recorded on Puget a prior to tne unprece- 

dented flight of Noveriver December, 1941, when threes s>ecies, Fuffinus 
tehuirostris, P. griseus, and Oceanod~oma leucorhoa Deali, penetrated to the 
head of the Sound, the first tio in large numbers. It is considered thot the 
flight of shearwaters was composed of juvenile cnd otherwise nonbreeding birds 
drawn into the Sound by % combination of food and climatic factors, and de- 
tained there by the co:mlex topography of the area." Their habits, particu- 
larly their feeding on herrinss, are described. 3ibdliosraphy of 10 titles. 


Natural History: Birds of western States 


Feterson, Roger T. A field suide to western birds (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. $2.75 a copy), xviii+240 pp., 
46 pls. (6 col.), 48 fizs., 1941. 


After much special 
acknowledzed cooperetion, 
practical and as much appreciate 
eastern birds. The publishers have e their part in gettin: out 
Well printed, and beautifully illustrated volume. An introductory chapter 
tells how to use the book and two at the end contain, respectively, reference 
suggeStions and a discussion (and annotated list) of su>vsyocies, which quite 
properly are declared for the most part not subjects for ficld identification. 
The author's remarks on suvspecies are ‘sholesome 4nd just what cre needed in 
the present state of devclopment of American ornithology (See also a p-per, 
"Thoughts on subspecies," Scientific Monthly, 53, pp. 368-371, Oct. 1941). 
The main text of the work is mde up of compactly written descriptions of the 
Specics, putting omphasis on the most diagnostic characters, esnecially those 
observable in the fisld. These are also fully illustreted. Brief statements 
of ranges are provided. 


The reviewor has no adverse criticism So: MER: 46 the book, out coes 
odject to refercnees on the jackot to "the Foterson method of ficld identifi- 
cation,” and to "Peterson's already famous system of identification which 
emphasizes the distinguishing chiractoristics of birds when seen at a dis- 
tance." It seums a little late to do christening a system, part of which 
every American ornitholoszist has had to work out for his own territory. Some, 
not ornitholosists, to pees the old-time market sunners, had even superior 
"systems" for the birds they dealt vith, recoenizin: wild fowl by their flight 
mannerisms when they were so distant as to appear bv Plocks like clouds of 


v 
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re, or as irdividuals, like motes, in the sky. The wifortunete jacket ex- 
4- + 
( u 


cer ts noted <re certainly not to be attri muied to 
Ludlow Criscom as one “who has drought th 
its greatest perfection." Expertness, is F 
ing a bird often enoush"” and that is the reas 
any ornithologist at lonz range identific: ation of waterfowl. 


Netural History: Nerpetolosy of Dlinois 


i he author as he 

e science of field identification to 

eterson says, "is a matter of see- 
on the mrket gunners could deat 


refers to 


cle, Fred R. x °y to the reptiles and amphibdicns of Illinois, 


Contr. lo. 5, Museum of Natural and Social Sciences, Southern Illinois 
Un 


Normal iversity rePertesg Ill.), 32 pp., 3 pls., 66 figs., 


1941. 


Coriprehensive key with numerous neat illustrations, ro a bdidliography 


+ 


end glossary, This author has pudlisted & full account of the "Herp setolovical 


5 


Naturalist (Notre Dame, Ind.), 28(1), » pre 


Natural History: Herpetolo:zyy of Missouri 


29 - 


fauna of Jackson aud Union Counties, Illinois,” in eh Seen n Midian 
July 1942, pr. 164-200, 135 fig 


% 
a a4 o 
“es ta ILES, 


useu wm 


Anderson, Paul. [Herpetolozy of Missouri’, Kersas City } 
Science, Bulletin (3215 Gladstone Rlvd., Kansas City, Mo.), 8 fecleenp 


(processed), 1942. 


Keys to 10 species of lizerds, 14 of turtles, and 36 of amphibians. 


Booth, Ernest S. Field key to the amphibians and reptile 


Northiest (The author, Wella Walla College, Colle‘;e rlace, aah. 


8 


of the 
35 


Datra= 


pivlas, 


cents 2 copy), 21 >p., 18 figs. (srocessed), 1942, 
; 
; Check list and illustrated key to <3 forms of amphibians and 21 of 
eptiles; these are also partial kevs to the ezgs and lervce of %! 
/ chians, directions for collecting and preserving specimens of doth 
and a slossary. / 
| 
Metural History3, _Memmils, Marine 
i Scheffer, Victor B. A. list of the mrine maimals of tre 
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sity of dashington, Seattle. 50 cent 
pp. 42-47. 
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This chiefly nominel list includes 43 sveciss of 12 formlies 
1 to Attu Island and Bering 


marmals found in cosstéel waters from Pinum Canal 


+ J St 
of North America, The Murrelet (lartha R. Flahaut, Mvseun Bld., Univer- 
\ ) ’ 
at 


of marine 


Strait. Both cormon and scientific naues 2re siven. Bidlio;rephy of 23 titles. 


Natural History: Memmdls of Washinton 


a 


Booth, Ernest S. Field _ to the marmals of i2shington (The author, 


Jalla Walla Collese, College Place, Wash. 75 cents a copy), 72 
(processed), 1941. 
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Le 
' Besides matter descriptive of the anirals, the key contains brief notes 
a on their distribution, Aprencixes relate to the study, preservation, and 
labelling of mammals, and include a brief biblicgraphy and glossary. 
;0 
” latural His 7; Mamnals of Wo iffalo Par 

Natural History: Meamuals of Wood Buffalo Park 


per, J. Dewey. The marmiis of :lood Buffalo Park, northern 

‘and District of Mackenzie, Journ. Mcmmlozy (Rrmet T. Hooper 
Seieunatte of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 23(2), ey 1942, pp. 
119-145, 2 pls., 1 map. 


Annotated list of 46 species and subspecies, Libliography of 16 titles. 


Natural History; Plants of Arizona 
phy 
cal . Kearney, Thomas He, fers t It, Feetles, and collabor-tors. Filower- 
ing plants and ferns of Arizona, U. 5. F 
les, of Documents, Washington, D. C. $£.00 a copy), 1069 pp., SC pls., i fig. 
(map), 1942. 


Introéuctor: mtter includes: 1 
plan of the work, note on botanica} 
geographical relationships of the flo2 » and an ecological essay on the vege- 
tation of the State. The s:steamatic yas Ran includes: keys to all groups, 
and leading ia monymy, and statement of distridution of ths species, about 
3,200 in number 


st of collaborators, s 
apie ration of arizona wpicnbgstapee of 


oS % 
3 id 





Natural History: Reptiles of jAshinzton 


S Johnson, Murray L. A distributional check-list of the reptiles of 
Washington, Coneia (M. Graham Netting, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
75 cents a copy), 1942(1), Merch, po. 15-18. 
Annotated list of 25 forms, Bibliogrepvhy of 7 titles. 
atural History: Shrew, poisonous 


Pearson, Oliver P. On the cause and nature of a poisonous action 


produced by the bite of a shrew (Blarina brevicauda), Journ. lamalogy 
(Zrmet T. Hoover, University of Michigan, “Ann Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 
8's 23(2), May 1942, pp. 159-166, 2 tables. 


Refers to earlier prevalence and decline in the belief that shrews are 
poisonous, and gives an acc out of the author's experiments which are sunmar- 
ized as follows: "(1 poisonous extract has been prepared from the sub- 
PL ne mxillary sclivary glands of tie shrew, Blarina brevicauda; (2) 2 toxic 
1S mterial is also present in the saliva ‘and may be introduced into wounds made 
itles. by the teeth; (3) ths toxic effect of the extract is characterized by @ local 
reaction, lowering of the dlooc pressure, showing of the neart, and inhibdition 
of respiration; (4) a lethal dose for a 20-gram mouse is provided vy the ex- 
tract of 5.7 me of fresh suburixillary tissue when injected intraperitoneally, 
or of 0.4 me o: intravenous injection. The lethal dose for rabbits me na 
intravenously is extract of approximately 7 mg per kilogram of vody weigh 
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(5) the toxic material is soluble in water and salt solution, but not in 
acetone. FEeating to 100° C. in neutral or acid solution does not abolish the 
toxic effect. Similar heating in basic solution destroys the effect; (6) in- 
jection of larse amounts of extract of the parotid salivary glands of Blarina 
produces no serious effect on mice, cats, or rabbits; (7) salivary glends of 
Sorex, Scelopus, Peronyscus, aud Microtus have also been tested. Slight toxic 
effects were noted in sone § cases, ‘but not commaravle to those produced by the 
Ssubmxillary glands of Blarina," 


-————<- = 


Natural Histo: nakes 


——— = ~_—— + ome 


Schmidt, Kerl P., and D. Dwight Devis. Field book of snakes of 


the United States and Canada (G. F. Putnam's Sons, New York, N. Y. $3.50 
a copy), xiii+365 pp., 34 pls. (4 col.), 105 figs. 


es in 


lore of snikes; history of the study of sna} he United States (embel- 


Introductory chapters relate to the plece of snxkes in nature; folk- 
k in t 
lished with portraits of 8 proriinent students of these anirmls); definition 


and classification of the eroup; external characters ind coloration; poison 
apparatus and the Senden of snake bite; habits and behavior; and collection, 
preservation, and study of snakes, The systamtic account includes illus- 
trated keys to all groups and forms, appropricte descriptive matter for the 


/ S44 


families, genera, and species (2nd their susdivisious), together with state- 
ments of ranges. References are given to other leading sources of informétion 
and to regional works on snéxes, A workmnlike and practical book well- 
acanted to its purpose. 


I . Speciation in the avian genus Junco, Univ. Calif. 
in Zoology, 44(3) (University of California Press, Berkeley. $3.90 
3 


Oo oe 39 + 4 e 
ID £1g8.. 57 tables. 


While the author savs that the prime odject of his ver is not nonmen- 
ral or taxoncemic, he has assemsled in it all the info tion that a 
t would need for revision of the 3 ik of the work con- 


sts of description of the characters of eack recor gnized form of Junco, with 


Sist 

Statistical treatment of their variability and appraisel of their devendadil- 
ity in shoving relationships. Nine syecies, three of ‘then with 4, 8, and 3 
subspecies, resnectively, sre recognized. In summarv discussion, the author 
treats of intra- and inter-racicl, cnd environmental correlation of charac- 


ters, dezree of varic».ility, kinds of in>veritance, sexual differentiation, 
’ 9 b 
phylogeny, interreletionszivs of'the forms in nature, and the formmtion of 


species. Complete synonymy, a list of tie breedir;; snecimens examined, and 4 

bibliosravhy of 8-1/2 pages also are included. A comprehensive aud critical 

work thet may Well be taken as a revision. Somewhat deplerable is employ- 

ment of the foreizn t artenireis and rassenkreis. If no Exglish equive- 
4 


ve 
lents of these existed, 
genius Of the langucze 
the sane meanings that 
Plex, or sroup are pos 
nothings, more than subd: 


ut the probability is that we already have terms of 
a pegged preferable. Species or race chain, conm- 


rm 


3 
it would be better to invent words harmonious with the 
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sivilitie and in some cases the forcign terms signify 
enus or ry at their full meanings, 
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Fonular, often personified, account, chiefly of s»ecies of interest to 
the trapper, hunter, and angler. Frepared for use in the schools of the Stat 
Ten thousand copies are being distributed free but repl:.cemenss *e to be mid 
for. 

Follution 
Peterson, Roger T. Birds and floating oil, suduboa liza zine 
(1006 Fifth Ave., New York, I. ¥. 35 cents a copy), 44(4), July-.ug. 
19 42 ’ pp . A Mh? 224, 2 H hot OSs. 
The wartime sinkin: of tankers and other ships has increased oiling 
7aT for birds but nothing can be done about it. Zyrlier progress in con- 
trol of oil pollution is revieted. ftecert reports of extensive mortelity are 
cited ud sugzestions ede as to restorative treatment of oiled biras. 
Predation: Ou grouse, sage 
J. Predation and the sase crouse, Jyoming Wild Life 
(ihromin Commission, Cheyenne), 7(1), Jan. 1942, vp. 5-4, 
2 »nhotos,. 
Of 21 nests located, 17 or 50.9 vercent were destroyed: 25.6 by raves, 


14.3 Wy coyotes; these predators - rovably were implicated in the destruction 
of still other nests. On i protected area the grouse ure decreasing; prob- 
ably due to predation. 


< 


Nestler, R. 


NEST L 


Protein re- 
quirements of Dobiwhite cueil chicks fo: ] . & efficiency 
of feed utilization, Journ. Jildlife Minazement (Lozan J. nnett, 206 
Forestry Bldz., State College, Pa. 75 cents a cony), a" “guly 1942, 

35=- + 


pp. 185-193, i vl., 5 figs., 





i 
7 


q 


Authors! summry and conclusion: “During tie swimmer and fall of 1939 





four experiments were conducted at tie Fatuxent Research Refuse, Dowie, Mary- 
land, to determine the protein requirements of bobiwhite chicks, « total of 
8 : 


+ 


> 


. 


16 chicks were used to compare six levels of protein, nerely 22, 24, <6, <8, 
50, and 32 per cent. Fror the three standpoints of survival, rate of growth, 
ond efficiency of feed utilization for the first te WeGics of life, the 28 

per cent level of protein save the best results. Dui the ninth and tenth 
weeks, the highest efficiency of feed utiliztion was " GeakEind on the 22 per 
cent level. The results. inéicate trat after the birds have reached 2vout tiWo- 
thirds of their mature weight, the difference in efficiency betweon « diet 
contuining 28 ner cent of =rotein and one containing 22 ver.cont imy be smull 


> + a 


- satatfsr Gin th int areas ? oronorm. +’ nce A4 n+ sntain - 
enous," to justif te 2c ths inverest of conor, tac use of a dict containing 


percentaze of protein." SBivliosrepiy of 6 titles. 
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Mack, E G. Observations on the raisin; of waterfowl in southern 
Ontario, Canadian Mield-Naturalist (C. H. D. Clarke, National Parks 
Bureau, Ottawa, Canade. 25 cents a copy), 56(4), April 1942, pp. 48-49, 


e pls. 


ive 


¢ 
ue) 
ct 


Notes the feeding, housing, and protecting from predators of c: 
waterfowl, chiefly seese. 


Research: areas in national parks 


Kendeish, S. Charles. Reseuirch areas in the national parks, 


Brief descrivtions of 28 such areas in 10 national parks, 


The Migrant (Alfred Cleon ch, 838 Grace: 7 AWG. , Clarksville, Tenn.), 
11(4), Dec, 1940, p>. 39-91. 


Advantaszes pointed out with respect to o»vservation of: plumége changes, 
constancy of flock to winter feeding grounds, sex ratios among song birds, 
szional population, variation in behavior, and to development of community 
interest in bird life. 
Research: Climbing method 


Mitchell, Kenneth A, Tree climbinz; tecimiques, Ohio Conservation 


Bul. (1106 State Office Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 10 cents a copy), 6(10), 
Oct. 1942, pp. 4-5, © shotos. 


With cliibin:; irons and ropes. 


) 
Dealquest, Jalter WU. Fotassium hydroxide (KOH) «s an 2id in food 
; habits research, Cclifornia Fish and Game (Terminal Island, Calif.), 


28(2), April 1942, 2». 125-126. 


tening scats and sevaretin: diarsnostic elements; also 


+e5 


Very useful in sof 
serves the latter purpose in sto:ach contents of mixed insect fragments and 
veveta ble debris. 


Research: Hair identification 


es 


Hardy, Thora M. Fii tt, and John 1. Ey. Types of fur fibers, 
Journ. Heredity (32nd St. & ElmAve., Baltimore, Mai. 35 cents a copy), 


, 
33(5), Mey 1942, pv. 191-199, Figs. 11-15. 


-70- 


——_—-—en & oe @ De an & ine Gets eee 9 = 
January 1942, Zcology (Prince and Lemon Sts., lancaster, Pa. $1.50 a copy), 
25(2), April 1942, pp. 236-2368. 
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Methods of study and mounting media are discussed, and types of hairs 
are descrived and illustrated. Authors' summary: "For the microscopic exami- 
nation of fur fibers two colorless media (synthetic vlastics) ree been found 
useful for perminent mounts, and two liqiids for temmorary mounts. Study of 
the pigmentation or of tne cuticular scales way be favored by dneiod of re- 
fractive indices, Microscopic examinaticn of prime silver fox and of mink 
pelts led to the conclusion that three main types of fi»vers contribute méteri- 
&lly to the quality of furs, These are the underfur fibers, the regular guard 
hairs, and tie ‘single’* guard hairs, The three tyres of hairs were studied 

for general characteristics, such as relative lenzths, form and color, as well 
as specific charecteristics, such as the features of their surface structure 
and relations to each other in the follicles, Speciclized hairs are present 
in the tail gland and in a tuft near the navel. MSmpressions of the surface 
structure of the fibers were made on thermoplastic films »>y a modification of 
the original method. This modification was necessary to prevent the crushing 
effect on the thicker fibers, These impressions reveal features of surface 
structure in certain parts of the siete that are characteristic for certain 
types of fibers and for different species of animals." Pibdliocgrephy of 8 
titles, 


See © &2 6 oS 6 Oe Oat ooo So OS © O:* O28-68 


Canfield, R. H. Sampling ranges by the line interception method, 


Southwestern Forest and Renze Expt. Sta. (Tucson, Ariz.), Research Report 
4, 28 pp., 7 figs., tabies. 194. 


ae 


Description of the method, -rezvroduction of forms for recording deta, 
and discussicn cf their mathemtical troatment. The method is adapted to 
measurement of plant cover, and its composition, density, volume, and degree 
of use. 

Research: Trend 


m~—nmeere ee ee ee enews 


Swanson, Gustav. The trend of wildlife research, Conservation 
Volunteer (Minnesota Dept. of Conservation, St. Paul), 4(23), Aug. 1942, 


Pp. 24-27. 


The trend is toward the soiving of practical problems in frame adminis- 
tration. Instances are .iven of actions taken on the basis of deer and 
pheasant censusin;;, and of a decision to abandon stocking of Hungarian par- 
tridges as a4 result of a scientific investigation of the results. 

Research; Waterfowl management 
Gimmerman, F. R. ‘waterfowl management research, Wis 
vation Bul. (Jisconsin Conservation Department, Madison), 
1942, pp. 15-18, 2 photos, 


While conditions for waterfowl heve improved in recent years, tle situ- 
etion for these birds reruins ; umentinreetery, Destruction of habitat and 
excessive shooting, factors thet were greatly responsi»vle for reducing tie 
numbers of birds, still prevail. “The comnaittee on bird protection for the 
Anerican Ornithologists Union reports that the canvasbeck, ruddy duck, and 


—) 
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redhead are still in a precarious pos ation as far as numbers are concerned, 
and the return of the first two mentioned snecies to the daily ten and twenty 
bag possession limit was a little vremture. Altnou .h these two dirds have 
oeen increcsing to some extent, they are still rare or uncormon over large 
areas of their former breeding range,” Improving the habitat for waterfowl 
and controlling the big limit are necessary if we cre to restore the popula- 
tion to what it formerly was. Physical, chemicul, biolosical, and econoriic 
factors that affect the growth of water plants and the restoration of habitats 
are discussed. The article is 2 preliminary report upon a federally-aided 
investisation of waterfowl management. , 


NOTES AND NES 


Under an agreement to conserve paver, it wis decided to prepare only 


L 


three issues of WILDLIFE REVIEW durins the fiscal year 1942-43. 


A number of the abstracts in this issue of Jildlife Review have been 


be ah 


r 


e 
prepared by Florence !. Warnick, lon:-time sccretary to Mir, MeAtee. She has 
done all of the typing; ard stencil cutting cf the Review since t 

and in taking over part of the abstracting Will be in train f 
preparation of a lerser share of the copy. 
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The Pennsylvania Stats College School of Asriculture in its 54th Annual 
Report (Acr. Exrt. Sta. Bul. 414, State Colloge, Ta.) for the fiscal year 1941 
contains surmarics of results in wildlife *k relating to the woodcock, 
turkey, ceasant, bsodwhnite, and deer, as references to publications on 


LS 6 i 
wildlife vy members of the Cooperative Research Unit and the Devartment of 
Zoology and Entomology 


ov @ 


"The sea gull which savod the crops of the early Pionsers from the 
crickets in 1848 is still helpin;. Dr. G. F. Knowlton kas found that during 
t serious outbreaks of grasshoppers and crickets in Utah large numbers 
and other insects, including the 
gave ninety 
t t 


he gulls have becn seen fccding on these 
one dis’ 


Cc SC a 

cut-worms and white grubs. It has beon estimied that this gu. 
per cent control of <rasshoppers after alfel was — in 
in 1936."' (Science and Discovery, 3(2), 0 
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The Wisconsin Conservetion Bulletin (7(5), My 1942, r. 13) says of the 
introduced Reeves pheasants that "in certain arcas. throuchout the state they 
have actually adapted thomselves and are in the third generation in the wild." 


La Foret Quebdecoise (4(8), Oct. 1942, 2 Cote dtAbraham, Quebec, Canada. 
15 cents copy) contains educational articles prepared for 4-H clubs on 8 
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common mammals, the otter, slunk, red fox, beaver, muskrat, woodechuck, red 
Squirrel, and cottontail. Each paper includes mtter under the following 
heads: description, classification and range, life cycle, food and habits. 
This is a French language publication. 


Present conditions have resulted in the practical Cissolution of the 
International Zoological Commission, dut need of authority in the field of 
taxonomic nomenclature has inspired the Entomological Society of America and 
the American Society of | i wick to undertake curative action. Now Dr, 

W. H. Osgood of the Field Museum, on behalf of the latter society, is attempt- 
ing to unify these efforts, to organize a substitute for the moriound Inter- 
national Comission, and to revise the International Code, As the objectives 
include, among other things, the restriction of texonomic regulation to taxon- 
omists, and counteraction against the ili-advised nomina conservanda, this 
reviewer hails them as of more promise than anythin: that has Lappened in the 
field of zoolozical nomenclature since adoption of the A.0.U. Code in 1884, 


It my de useful to ca 7 to attention a "Botany of the Canadian Master 
Arctic" (Canada Dent. of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, Bul. 92, 1940, vi+408 
pp., 6 pls., 2 mps) adieu it is no longer available from the original 


£ 
5 


source. It embodies mech high-grade research over 2 period of. years and the 

author, Nicholas Polunin, is an excert in the leone The work deals wea 400 
delimitable plant for ned: not onc ef which apparently has been introduce the 

Situation thus contrasting strongly with that of more southern lands. 


"Notes on the pr eparetden of ravers for publication in The Journal of 
Hygiene and Parasitology," by G. H. F. Nuttall (Mecmillen Co., 60 Kifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. $1.15 2 sop) is of wider usefulness than the title would 
indicate. The sections on preparation of minuscript and illustrations and on 
proof-reading are of general application, and especially to be recommended is 
the chapter on style and wording, which includes valuable hints on the proper 
use and on the misuse of words, on sentonce and paragraph construction, and on 
punctuation, 


Notice has beon seen of a book, but not the work itself, entitled 
"Spontaneous and experimental leukaemia in animals," by Julius Enzelbreth-Holm 
(Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh & London, 1942, 15 shillings). Apparently the 
findings deal more with domestic and laboratory, than with wild, animals. 
Loukaemias are neoplastic in orisin. 
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